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duc Special Contributors. 
PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


‘Tue question recurs in regard to the evils of Pau- 
ian, especially after the practical lessons of the. 
scar's experience, Why is not some permanent 
» of remedy and cure suggested and adopted ? 
; winter of want, and a few threatening demonstra- 
‘ons on the part of the unemployed masses, are suf- 
»t to force the community for a short time to 
-onviction that there really is a growing mis- 
ng us, such as infects the cities of Europe 
But so 
as the immediate pressure passes off, there is 
r consideration of its probable recurrence, 


1 
| 
last 


tae 
t: fan 
chick alu 


,most without possibility of alleviation. 


go longer 


rany attempt to provide against it. Yet it 


I 


sensonable moral cure ? 


enrity. 
‘ye evils of Pauperism ? 


We are too littke aware, or most reprehensibly 
careless, in regard to the extent and rapidity with 
How little idea 
have we of the terrible forms of indurated misery 


which these evils are advancing. 


and depravity into which human nature itself is 


as in molds, by leaving the mass of pauperism to 


gather, to grow, and to fester, without remedies 


preventives! Society beeomes the parent of streams, 
that instead of carrying verdure and softness, beauty 
sod plenty, where they flow, roll sluggishly down 
like rivers of lava, that, when they cool, are’ fixed in 
seraggy, Sharp grit, and slag, and scoria—a desola- 


tion that ages cannot cure or master. Such is 


ng-continued and neglected pauperism of great 


cities; but itis depravity and wretchedness én 


in, in fermentation, not vitrified, nor petrified. 
We need not think to quiet or educate such mate- 


nals by parks and play days, if we leave the 


jualities of society to grow in such immutably op- 
forms that the poor cannot find work and are 
Romanism may do that with 





Wess VE 
driven to beggary. 
vfety, for it lives by ignorance, beggary and 
, and is one of the most prolific causes 


WeSslO 


mpregnable supports of pauperism; but alas if 
Protestant Christianity should fal into such a 


chronic degradation ! 


There can be (it is perfeetly within the ability of 
the city and State, and there ought to be) some pro- 
vision of labor, where men driven from their ordi- 
nary employments by hard times might surely find 
employment, so that the pressure of high provision 
prices and impossibility of work should not come 
wogether. Alas! to think that for every barrel of flour 
fr which the rich man pays ten dollars, the poor 
wan must pay at least fifteen; and for every chal- 
inn or ton of goal that costs the rich man six dol- 


us, the poor man has to pay perhaps twelve ; 
very turn of the screw of necessity in tight 


arp times, such as brings the rich man down frem 
thesplendor of an evening party that would have 
yt $500 to the humbler expenditure of $100, 
ices the poor man almost if not quite into starva- 
wo, by foreing him below the opportunitie? of la- 


wr and of wages. 


yome kind of labor-providing or employment-ex- 
ange on a large scale seems to be an institution of 
ciety essential to the cure of pauperism. And 
laore might be, and there ought to be, such an in- 
stitution in a city like New-York, on such a scale 
that we could send every applicant for work or 
harity to the office of superintendence, in the con- 
‘idence that something would at once be given him 
io, and that he would be rescued from the degra- 
iationand the misery of beggary by the opportu- 


y of honest industry. 


‘ this city, that might be devoted to 
uurpose of such an industrial institution. 


industrious poor. 
ieeded On the narrow spit of the lower part of 


dand, for a breathing-space, or a play-space, than 
‘icephant needs the gills of a fish, or the spouting 
‘0! blowing apparatus of a whale, in addition to the 


‘ings that nature has provided. There never 


‘sty less in need of parks than this city, provided 
would but have kept some decent spots at inter- 
‘ts slong the water lines where the people might 


ar 


Wi} 


’ Strolled for amusement. Air! fresh 
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sve the children of the needy. 


‘ere we come upon the grand cure of pauperism 
Begin with the children and you 


°F prevention. 
ey 


. ‘re the whole community. Begin with the 
‘t,and you prevent, at a small expense, those 
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- it is as sure here, as in Paris, or London, or 
Vienna. Can we learn nothing from the miseries of 
he old world? Nothing as to the application of a 
In all matters of physical 
nachinery and safety there is improvement. If the 
\rctie goes down, other vessels build in compart- 
ments, and learn to split even an iceberg with se- 
Cannot some curé be set at the bottom of 


Lere is unoccupied and useless land even in the 


wie of Tompkins Square might be covered with 
‘ive city of industry, and of model lodgings also, 
mrt Such a square is no more 


hy, the whole North River is a park, and the East 
“ver is a park, if we had only some roomy and un- 
*cumbered @paces of access to them. - A park out 
town fer a Zoological Garden would be a noble 
‘al beneficent thing ; but before we spend millions 
‘tthe people’s play-day, let us do something to give 
‘Ae starving laborers honest work and honest wages. 
this cannot be done within the city, it can with- 
“i. Let a few thousand acres of land be purchased 
* the foot of the Adirondack mountains, and let 
our unemployed able-bodied population be set to 
Yorking out the untouched treasures of iron ore 
‘aid to be there deposited; and let another portion 
*ultivate land enough for their subsistence; and let, 
At the same time, in the same region, a farm-schoo} 
De established for vagrant children; and by such 
*perations, wisely conducted, our city might beeome 
t city in the world, merely and solely 
the matic employment of the poor, in devel- 
oping the hitherto idle and neglected riches of the 
We might raise up an iron manufacturing in- 
: greater in value than any similar interest or 
“PPication of capital in the whole world. The 
“wuntains would bring peace to the people, and the 
“Xe hills, by righteousness. And then would fol- 
“W the development in the next succeeding verse, 
“Tegard to a righteous government and ruler, he 


4, if the children are neglected, it will cost you 
‘Wards fifty-fold more even to attempt to cure. A 
iee for this purpose, and a right system 
and of work by the city and the State, 
‘nder superfluous a great part of our prisons, 
— ‘nary police force, our criminal courts, alms- 
“sand penitentiaries. The expenses of our city 


“the children of the needy,” that the amount 
be nearly enough for the whole cost re- 
mrs nee the grand supply of vicious and 
ts on Y dissolute and desperate characters is 
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cious character by such neglect. And although the 
permitted traffic in ardent spirits is the one great 
source and exasperation of crime, and of consequent 
expense in taking care of it, yet, even supposing an 
obstinate adherence to that traffic, if the city would 
only train the children of the needy as they ought to 
be trained, they would be kept out of its destructive 
power, and the amount of crime would be propor- 
tionably lessened in spite of it. . 


But the true care of children is impossible except 
under the ‘power of divine truth. The current 
phrase and watchword of the Bible in schools is sim- 
ply the assertion of the right and necessity of reli- 
gious instruction for the formation of right prinei- 
ples, and of a permanent good character in the young. 
The State cannot do its duty, the city cannot, with- 
out the provision of such instruction, in connection 
with the training of the children to some useful trade. 
Where such a provision is made, and a paternal, 
preventive, and not criminal, police gathers up the 
vagrants as fast as they appear, and instead of throw- 
ing them indiscriminately with precocious thieves 
and gamblers in a house of refuge or correction, 
brings them beneath the benevolent and disciplinary 
processes of such a moral and physical educational 
machinery as the State ought to apply, then the 
vices nourished by pauperism almost die out for 
want of recruits, and the throne of such a govern- 
ment will, in the nature of things, be established for 
ever. Such a government holds from God, by his 
very ordinance, a self-renewing lease of its own 
power. Thus the faithful judgment of the poor 
comprises the care of the children of the needy, and 
God will strengthen both the individual and the na- 
tion that thas “‘considereth the poor.’ 

What this city might do, in the plenitade of its 
wealth and power, is proved by what benevolent 
and persevering individuals and societies, with very 

limited means, have done. The Children’s Aid So- 

ciety and the Industrial schools, that within two or 

three years have called into exercise so large an 

amount of Christian self-denying zeal and love, are 

really accomplishing a great work. But we little 

know against what obstacles they have to persevere. 

There is such a school, for example, in this city, 

into which a large number of ignorant, helpless, 

wretched Roman Catholic children had been 

gathered. The teachers of that school were be- 

lievers in the word of God, and resolving to obey 

the sweet command of the Savior, Suffer the little 

children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 

determined to teach his words out of his gospel, to 

those little ones. They were succeeding in their 

work, but soon found at what cost it must be car- 

ried on. One little child, at first very unwilling, 

was persuaded to read and commit to memory some 

chapters, and at length begged for a Testament of 
her own. It was given to her, and she carried it 

home, and for some days was very happy in getting 

her lessons from it. One day she came, bringing 

back her Testament, and saying that she could not 

keep it any longer. Butwhy? Oh, the Priest has 

been at the house, and cursed us, and he won't let 

the book be there, and he has cursed the family if 
they have any more such teaching. A lady visited 

the family. They had been in a most wretched 

condition, but the school had aided them. The 

woman told what the priest had commanded, and 
what he had forbidden, and how he had cursed 
them. But what good has the Priest ever done for | 
you? Has he visited you to aid you? Oh no, not 
a bit, he only comes to curse us, and to get our 
pennies. Who gave you coal, for I see you have a 

comfortable fire? Oh it was your people at the 
school. And where did you get your food, for you 
are not now starving? Oh it was you indeed, you 
have done it all. The Priest comes only to get the 
money, not to help us, but still he curses us if we 
have anything to do with the school, and what can 
we do? 

Now it is no exaggeration to say that Romanism 
lives by ignorance, beggary, and oppression, and is 
one of the most prolific sources of pauperism. And 
shall the Bible and religious teachings be expelled 
from our schools at such dictation? It is the Bible 
and religious instruction, along with the opportuni- 
ties and the teachings of industry, that alone can 
bless our poor and raise them from want 
and misery. How glorious would be our cer- 
tainty of the future, if only one generation of the 
children of the needy were thoroughly trained upon 
the principles presented in God’s word,and essen- 
tial to the guardianship and security of our liberties! 
And when we consider that he that knoweth to do 
good and doeth it not, to him it is sin, and regard 
the power and opportunity God has given us as a 
people, and the corresponding responsibilities with 
which he has invested us, who can estimate our 
guilt and loss if we continue indifferent and neglect- 
ful ? C. 


ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE. 








Ons of the incidental advantages of the great con- 
test of principle which is now going on in this coun- 
try between freedom and slavery, is its effects upon 
our national literature. A ‘friend was once saying, 
“1 want a specimen of a purely and peculiarly 
American production to send to France.” “Send a 
copy of the American Fugitive Slave Law,” was the 
dry reply. ; 

But if this law and the institution it defends are 
peculiarly American, so also is the great controversy 
to which it has given rise, and so also will be the 
wide and varied literature which has been washed 
up from the very depths of our national character 
by the surges of this great excitement. It has call- 
ed forth most brilliant displays of forensic elo- 
quence in the senate-chamber, of sacred enthusiasm 
in the pulpit, of earnest and manly vehemence in 
the lecture-room. It is teaching our whole nation 
to think, feel and reason. 

A few years ago there was no anti-slavery liter- 
ature, and a book devoted to this subject could 
searce find a publisher who dared issue it, and it lay 
under the ban of public opinion when issued. Now, 
every publisher and every press pours out anti-sla- 
very books of every form and description, lectures, 
novels, tracts, biographies. 

Not among the least interesting of these are the 
biographies of former slaves written by themselves. 
It is a thing which must always be interesting to us 
to know how a human heart like our own felt and 
thought and struggled, coming up in so strange and 
unnatural a state as that of slavery. It is to be pre- 
sumed, @ priori, that the men who have fought their 
way through all the fearful perils which beget the 
path from slavery to freedom, are no ordinary men ; 
and such memoirs as those of Josiah Henson, Henry 
Bibb, Lewis Clark, Wm. Wells Brown and Freder- 
ick Douglass, show this. 

With all the incidental faults of imperfect educa- 
tion, they show vigor, shrewdness and originality. 








human rights from the slave’s own point of view— 
a position essentially different from that of South- 
side Doctors of Divinity. 

More recently Douglass has enlarged and repub- 
lished his original memoir, and even in a literary 
point of view it is a work of uncommon force and 
merit, and will compare favorably in point of style 
and execution with any work of the kind in our 
language, Douglass has a natural genius for writ- 
ing. His very earliest essays, in the rude form in 
which the autobiography first appeared, showed a 
capability of terse, nervous, compact style very un- 
common. The exigencies of the anti-slavery cause 
have developed this talent, and Douglass as a writer 
and speaker now will be confessed to hold no middle 
rank even among men who have had every advan- 
tage of classical education. He stands now as a 
light-house to show the boiling shoals and eddies, 
the fearful yawning caverns of that great Maelstrom 
from which he scarcely escaped. He is an answer, 
known and read of all men, to the false theology 
which says “that man ought to be contented in a 
state of slavery,” for we think the hardiest pro- 
slavery man will not venture to say that Frederick 
Douglass would have done better to have remained 
to the end of life a dreary drudge on Col. Lloyd's 
plantation. 

Under this head of slave's experiences we might 
mention a collection which has lately been published 
by Mr. Drew, who traveled through Canada, visited 
all the different settlements, and took down narra- 
tives of fugitives from their own lips. Any one in- 
terested in the practical workings of slavery can 
learn very much from these. 


A very creditable work also has been issued by 
Mr. Wm. C. Nell, a young colored man in Boston, on 
the colored patriots of the Revelution, in which he 
brings to light many acts of bravery and devotion 
which show the negro to have been devoid neither of 
boldness nor of shrewdness, during the exigencies of 
those perilous times.” It is a book every way cal- 
culated to excite the pride and self-respect of the 
race, and in the general style of composition does 
credit to the author. 4 


The American Anti-Slavery Society is now issu- 

ing a series of tracts for gratuitous disposition— 
titles and authors of which have a most promising 
sound. The subjects of them touch upon all the 
more important bearings of the controversy. For 
instance, No. 4, Does slavery Christianize the Ne- 
gro’? By the Rev. T, W. Higginson—No. 5, The 
Inter-State Slave-Trade. By John G. Palfrey.—The 
Ruin of Jamaica. By Richard Hildreth.—To 
Mothers in the Free States. By Mrs. E. L. Follen. 
Influence of Slavery upon the White Population. 
By a Lady.—How can I help abolish slavery? By 
Mrs. M. W. Chapman.—The American Tract Society 
and its policy of suppression and silence; being 
the remonstrance of the Fourth Congregational Soci- 
ety in Hartford, Ct.-—The God of the Bible against 
Slavery. By Rev. Charles Beecher. ' 
These tracts are short, condensed and to the point, 
and they who can advance the good cause in no 
other way, may often do it by calling attention to 
some one of these. , 

A very fair and well-written work has appeared 
from the press of Mr. Jewett this year, entitled 
“Tour among the Planters,’ written by Mr. C.G. 
Parsons, of Maine. This gentleman, it appears, hav- 
ing business connections at the South, was led to 
travel there and investigate very closely the con- 
dition of society, not excepting those general and 
favorable impressions which often mislead strangers. 
He made minute and patient investigations, going 
behind the scenes as well as before, and handling 
the ropes and pulleys and screws which produced 
the illusion, with true Yankee freedom. The book 
shows the miserable economical effects of slavery 
as exhibited in the almost incredible negleet, waste 
and confusion in all departments of life. The chap- 
ter en slave-holders as business-men contains facts 
which men, educated at the North, could scarcely 
believe. That on Southern jurisprudence would be 
almost equally incredible, were it not confirmed by 
such histories as that of Delia Webster. The book 
is written in an entertaining and graphic style. We 
have observed some extracts from it, translated into 
a recent number of the Parisian “ Journal des De- 
bats.” The book in itself would impress one with 
an idea of the fairness of its author, and it contains 
many facts worthy of study in this time when in- 
telligent men are compelled to make up their mind 
as to the comparative merits of the two systems of 
labor now pursued in our country. 


The most complete and thorough work of this 
kind, however, is one entitled “ Our Seaboard Slave 
States.” By Mr. Frederic Olmsted, already favora- 
bly known to the public by his Walks and Talks in 
England. Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough 
exposé of the economical view of this subject 
which has ever appeared ; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the eld 
world, he set out upon a tour to explore the farming 
of the new. His style is simple, natural and graphic, 
and he is so far from being carried away by his feel- 
ings that one sometimes wonders at the calmness with 
which he will relate the most astounding facts. He 
never hesitates to admit a merit or give praise when 
itisdue. He has not sought for stimulating and 
highly colored accounts of tyranny and cruelty, but 
restricted himself to the quiet tone of one who is 
making an agricultural and economical survey. He 
shows us the sordid daily life of slavery in States 
where comfort for the whites is an exception and 
not the rule. He shows us the bare, comfortless 
farm-houses, the meaner log-cabins, and lastly the 
sordid pens unworthy even the name of cabins, 
where thousands of poor whites drag out a degraded, 
comfortless, aimless existence, borne down by the 
weight of that system which enriches now and then 
a planter. The book is very thorough and accuraté 
in its details, and is written in a style so lively and 
with so much dramatic incident as to hold the at- 
tention like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a 
gentleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav- 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first half 
of the night to read it. Every Northern voter, and 
particularly every Northern farmer, ought to read 
this book and see what sort of a system this is to 
be spread over all our free territories. They will 
appreciate then, as they never did before, the worth 
of the struggle in Kansas. Certainly one must 
acknowledge, on reading it, that if slavery be the 
means of reclaiming the negro from heathenism, it 
certainly makes heathen ground of Christian coun- 
tries. 


In regard to fictitious anti-slavery writing, its ca- 
reer has carried a knowledge of American peculiar- 
ities, manners and customs throughout all Europe. 
The use of the novel in the great question of moral 
life is eoming to be one of the features of the age. 
Formerly, the only object of fictitious writing was 
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hear the inquiry of a work of fiction, “‘ What is it 
intended to show or to prove ?” A novel now is un- 
derstood to be a parable—a story told in illustration 
of a truth or fact. One of the latest and best-issued 
of this kind is the story entitled ‘‘ Caste,” attributed, 
and we think with very good reason, to the author 
of “Ida May.” In many respects Caste is the su- 
perior book. It is more written and more 
positively religious in its effects on the mind. | Itis 
particularly valuable for the judicious and sensible 
views which it offers to people of color in their at- 
tempts to free themselves from the thraldom of caste, 
Some of its delitieations of Christian character are 
of a kind deeply to affect the heart. It is much 
better worthy an extensive circulation—much bet- 
ter calculated to do good than many works which 
have obtained a very wide sale. And those who 
are looking for‘the means of amusing a vacant hour 
in 8 manner which shall be at the same time profit- 
able and instructive, had better put this book on 
their memorandum. H, B. 8. 
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Our elun Correspondence. 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 





ie Why Mtoe a ee ittees—Their 
racter— Vote ansas Message— De 
feoted—-Senate— Appeal to the Cowntry, nae 
Dear IxpepeNpENt :—The battle for the nationality 
of slavery begins to manifest itself in a terrible earnest- 
ness upon the part of the South. So long accustomed 
to win their victories, to assume the lordly imperative, 


so much in keeping with negro-driving, and demand 


acquiescence and submission on the part of the North 


in all their schemes, they cannot brook, much more 


peaceably submit to, the first ebbing of that tide which 





ity the altars of our church ? 


bids fair to leave them nationally stranded. And what 
probes to the quick is, that now after so many years of 
cayeful partisan training, after the North had appar- 
ently taken with submission all the nauseous doses 
preparatory to this grand finale, when the South by a 
coup d’ etat was to carry the nationality of the “ pecu- 
liar institution,” when the President and his Cabinet 
stood ready with all aid and comfort, power and influ- 
ence to pat the seal of its national baptism upon the 
illegitimate monster and call it American—when after 
years of patient toil and careful management the bench 
of Supreme Judges had been so arranged as to present 
an almost unbroken line of god-fathers in this bloody 
rite—when the sentinels posted to watch the pulsations 
of liberty’s sleeping millions reported all secwre—then 
the compact of our fathers with their fathers was ruth- 
lesely broken down by Northern traitors. The great 
liberty-loving West covered her face in despair at the 
treason of her own son, and the hardy sons of New- 
Hampshire, yea, of all New-England, reeled under the 
blow struck by their ewn craven ehild, as their blood 
went pouring backward to their hearts. They prophe- 
sied that the West would acquiesce in this treason, that 
they would drink of even these bitter waters of Meri- 
bah, and in obedience to party dictation call them 
sweet. They expected New-England with her Plymouth 
Rock, her Bunker's shaft, and her revolutionary graves, 
would rebel for a season; they prophesied that her 
sluggish blood would come creeping from her mighty 
heart stifled, guarded, and directed by the wand of 


Commerce, until even this darling hope of the slay- 
ocracy would be acquiesced in by all, and slavery 
henceforth would have undisputed sway. Their fondly 
cherished hopes have been blasted. Their long con- 
cocted and carefully woven web has had its meshes 
broken. Their scheme failed in the very moment of 
its hoped-for consummation. Alas for them! 
‘“‘ The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.” 

The rumbling as of a great moral and political 
earthquake shook the country. A few short months 
sufficed to change the complexion of the popular branch 
of Congress, and with haggard face and bloodshot 
fiery eyes of hate, Slavery saw a man it hated most—a 
repudiator of their sin and crimes—a man with Puritan 
blood in his veins—a son of Massachusetts, rocked in 
his infancy within hailing distance of the “old cradle 
of liberty” in Boston—after nine weeks of unflinching 
integrity on the part of the people’s representatives— 
saw him stand in the Speaker’s place, and announce 
fearlessly the principles which should govern him in 
the administration of the House. Such a recoil Slavery 
nover has heretofore experienced at the hands of Free- 
dom. The giant, grown and gorged with the blood of 
liberty, deemed itself almost invulnerable, but this 
blow, planted in its very vitals, affects the entire sys- 
tem in all its corrupt ramifications. Already the rea. 
soning of its defenders in secret is publicly proclaimed, 
and its statistics published. Henceforth the war against 
liberty and for slavery is to be an open one. Thank 
God, the wily foe whose cat-like tread effected its 
object while the millions slept, has been trapped by an 
injudicious move, and henceforth the contest is to be 
by daylight. If the North and West give up their 
heritage of freedom, and hand down to their posterity 
the heritage of slaves, they will do it with their eyes 
open. Are the sons equal to the fathers? If the great 
national heart is to be content “to sit as a widow,” 
bereft of her heritage and her children, then let her 
first take down her monumental! piles expressive of the 
bloody sacrifice of the fathers, blot out from history 
their glorious deeds, open and scatter the ashes of her 
venerated dead, and publicly before the world put the 
manacies of shame upon her own wrists, and “ glory 
in her shame” in becoming the serfs of a meagre two 
hundred thousand effeminate woman-whippers. 

I do not, cannot, will not believe that the national 
heart is socraven. I would not exeltein a single breast 
a sehtiment of disloyalty to the Constitution and the 
genius of our country’s institutions, but I would, if pos- 
sible, stir up every reader of yours to look at the his- 
tory of the past, and to keep himself thoroughly posted 
in the transactions of the present, that are to be history 
for our children. 

Let me ask a few questions to be angwered by every 
eandid heart. 

Has not the slave system in a short half century cx- 
panded itself from an insignificant number to «almost 
four millions? Could this be done unless the spirit at 
least of our free government was violated? Have there 
not been expenditures of the money of a free people 
to purchase and add slave States to our confederacy ? 
Let Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and the three millions of 
dollars entombed in the Mesilla Valley of Mexico an- 
swer. Has not the blood of the children of a free 
North and West been poured out in war to fatten the 
soil that the slave might delve and the master inherit ? 
The swamps of Florida, the bloody revel of Texas, and 
the bleaching unburied bones on the lands of Mexico 
are a sufficient answer ; if not, pass to the records of 
the pension office and read the gloomy tale of broken- 
hearted widows, parents, and orphana who ask relief 
from that poverty which the lust ofelavery has fastened 
upon them. 

Have not our sacred, Heaven-born “ inalienable 





tights” been ruthlessly trampled in the dust in obedi- 





ence to the dictum of slavery? Read the infamous 
“ fugitive slave bill,” with the signature of a chief ex- 
ecutive, himself a Northern man. And there learn 
“‘that he that giveth a cup of cold water in the name 
of a disciple” to a fleeing bondman, “ shall in no case 
lose his reward” at the hands of slavery, in a fine of 
one thousand dollars and incarceration in prison. Have 
we not tamely, cravenly, given up our boasted right of 
habeas corpus, and trial by jnry? The records of the 
court of the second Cain, at Philadelphia, and the 


prison-house of Williamson’s bondage, give a true am 


swer to the interrogatory. 
Have we not acquiesced'in the breach of solemn com- 


pacts and plighted faith, and suffered our national ter- | 


ritories, North as well as South, to become the habita- 
tion of this unclean child of despotism? No! not yet, 
thank God! The insatiate Jew brought blood with 
that pound of flesh, and the greedy Shylock has over- 
reached himself. The scales hang overpoised in the 
hands of an outraged people. Will they now enter 
their verdict and prove themselves “Daniels” in the 
*“ judgment” of the world and of their posterity ? 

Pardon me, dear editors, but'the atmosphere around 
me in this Federal City is nauseous with the curse, the 
erime of slavery. Your far-off readers cannot see and 
feel as those see and feel who stand amid the jarring 
interests of slavery and freedom, each striving for the 
mastery. The boldness, the assumption of pro-slavery 
men whose power in the House is broken, rouses all 
the love of country within me, and I would that the 
pure humanity of our Savior’s Gospel could be poured 
into the great heart of his entire church. Oh! when 
will Commerce cease to lay its cold deathly hand upon 
When will the time arrive, 
“the good time coming,” when Christianity in her 
purity shall assert her power in the pulpit, in the religi- 
ous press, and in the convictions, prayers, and actions 
of our Israel beloved ? 

But I resume the history of the doings of this Con- 

gress, asking pardon for the seeming digression. 
Let not our friends look for too much at the hands of 
this Congress. As I have written you, so I would im- 
press it again upon the minds of your readers,—we lack 
the numbers—the numerals of a working majority. 
The epirit is here. What we have in numbers is mostly 
an unorganized and independent mass of elements. 
True, they concentrated upon Mr. Banks, and bravely 
held the issue for nine weeks; but many of them un- 
used to such close conflicts were ready and even de- 
sirous to change, to compromise, not viewing the case 
in its true light, viz., that a defeat with him would be a 
greater victory under the circumstances than success 
with another. 

With his election came the return to Puritanism in 

the administering of the oath of office. The old war- 
horse of liberty, who has been in the campaign for 
eighteen years upon the floor of the House, (Hon. J. R. 
Giddings,) stood erect with his massive frame in the 
area in front of the Speaker elect, and with the uplifted 
hand gave him the simple dignified oath of office, so 
clear and distinct as to be heard by all. The custom 
has been to swear upon the Bible and then “ kiss 
the book.” In administering the oath to. members, I 
was pleased to sec that almost all the northern and 
western men retained the Puritan method, and received 
it with the uplifted hand, while the major portion of the 
South still conformed to the old Roman Catholic method 
of holding the Bible and kissing it upon the conclusion 
of the oath,—an innovation upon custom; make a note 
of it! 
When the name of Gen. Whitfield was called by the 
clerk, notices of objection were given by Messrs. Grow 
of Pennsylvania, and Campbell of Ohio. But in view 
of the close vote of the House, the time spent in effect- 
ing the election of a Speaker, and the pressure of pub- 
lic business, the objections were waived for the present. 
If there had been an unmistakable majority for freedom, 
so that a direct vote could have been had, he would 
not have been suffered to take his seat, notwithstanding 
the “‘broad seal” of his election by ‘‘ Missouri border 
ruffians.” The usual election of other officers consum- 
ed the week and passed over into the present. These 
elections show clearly the state of the parties in the 
House. The Republicans elected the clerk, door-keeper 
and postmaster, while the Adminisiration elected the 
sergeant-at-arms and public printer. 

The announcement of “the standing committees” 
takes us by surprise. In animadverting upon the 
formation of the Senate committees in a former letter, 
1 think I predicted a greater fairness in the House if 
Mr. Banks should be elected. But to the serprise of 
all, Mr. Banks has leaned too far from the perpendicular, 
and placed weapons in the hands of his enemies, in 
strivingto be magnanimous. It has given rise to some 
fecling in the bosoms of good and true men who are 
his best friends. It was a delicate task. No man en- 
vied him his position in this particular, and he took the 
responsibility upon himself alone. Your readers will 
remember that his predecessor in office made up his 
committees by placing seven of bis own particular 
friends and partisans upon each, and two only of his 
opponents. Mr. Banks on the contrary has made most 
of the important committees to consist of five anii- 
slavery-extension men, and four pro-slavery, while some 
seven or eight Southern men are placed as chairmen 
upon important committees, as for instance Gen. Quit- 
man, the Cuban fillibuster, as chairman upon the mili- 
tary committee. 

Another feature, your readers will perccive. The 
strongest Southern men, the oldest legislators and the 
best debaters, are given the most important places. No- 
thing like this was ever seen in the history of parties. 
If one of our strong men should be unavoidably absent 
by sickness or otherwise, our friends would have to 
bring in a plurality or minority report, the effect of 
which upon the House and country would not certainly 
be favorable. With all deference, I think Mr. Banke 
has made a mistake in trying to be too impartial or 
magnanimous, and ere the session closes the effect of it 
will be seen to be detrimental to liberty. However, 
The Union of this city sets up its howl of disappro- 
bation at the complexion of the committees, and lustful 
as ever for the power of slavery, is dissatisfied that 
liberty holds even a mpagre majority in this the work- 
ing machinery of the House. 

A test vote was again bad on Thursday upon the re- 
ference of the President's Kansas Message. The ad- 
ministration wished it to go to the committee of the 
whole upon the State of the Union, where it would sleep 
without action for the present, and pass through a tor- 
tuous way of reference dnd report, until some time in 
July or August. The truth is it was a very weak Presi- 
dential pop-gua to coérce an organization of the louse, 
and failing in this, is now troublesome to the adminie- 
tration. Our friends wished it referred directly to the 
committee upon territories, so as to have an isunediate 
report and some specific action ere Kansas is deluged in 
blood and drunken in the fury of a, civil war. The 
presence of the imbecile and changing Shannon at ‘‘ the 
White House” to receive a new infusion of the border- 
ruffian spirit and the promise of the whole power ol 
the federal executive, made our friends the more anx- 
ious. The President asks in that document for mea, 
money, and authority to force the bogus murdering- 
laws of a Missouri mob down the necks of a free peo- 
ple in Kansas, The liberty men of this House wanted 
the privilege of speedily and emphatically answering 
that request with—No! You cannot have them! But 
alasfor us! our men were beaten by three votes, and 
those three votes were in the hands of men who, tired 
of the long contest or from some other cause, had gone 
home without even “ pairing off.” [hope an interested 
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‘and anxious constituency will watch closely their repre- 
_Sentatives, and pour in a perfect storm of paper bulleta 
upon the recreant or the wavering. 

Mr. Banks presides with dignity and fairness, and is 
applauded as a presiding officer by men of all parties. 
That “sleepy hollow,” the Senate, has at last the fire- 
brand of Kansas in its bosom, and your readers may 

now look for war in real earnest in both branches of 
the national legislature. Oh! will the prayerful still 
look above for help—the vigorous and enterprising 
' who live for posterity and not selfish ease, turn thieir 
| faces and hearts to Kansas, and the moneyed stewards of 
| Divine Providence furnish them with means to protect 
them against pirates and outlaws—while al! strive in 
harmgny to save our country from impending doom! 
Such is the earnest prayerful wish of your correspond 
ent. 
Satcrpay, Feb. 16, 1856. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 





Governor Hoprty, of Rhode Island, has pro:nptly 
sabmitted the appeal of the Free State authorities of 
Kansas to the Legislature of his State now in session, 
with an earnest recommendation of the matter to their 
grave deliberation. He says: 


“The information communicated through this doeu- 
ment is of a nature which demands the serious con 
sideration of the Legislature, and which, if authentic, 
should call forth from the government and people of 
Rhode Island the expression, in language which cannot 
be misunderstood, of their indignant horror at so gross 
an Outrage against our most sacred rights. I will not 
allow mvself to comment upon the grave matters now 
presented to en for your deliberation, involving issues 
pregnant with the dissolution of the Union and the 
gloom of civil war. In the performance of my official 
duty, I lay this document before you, that you may in 
your combined wisdom consider and decide what action, 
if any, the fearful exigency of the case demands.” 


The message was referred to a joint committee to 
consider and report thereon. Where is Governor Gard- 
ner ? 

We find that we unintentionally did injustice to the 
noble and faithful Governor of our own State of New- 
York. Our daily papers, on which we rely for the 
news of passing eventa, recorded merely the fact that 
the Governor sent in a message, communicating the 
Kansas appeal. We now find, on examining the reports 
in the Albany papers, that his message was a very ear- 
nest commendation of the subject to the attention. of 
the Legislature, and contained also a reference te his 
own annual message, which covers the whole ground 
We copy the whole, and now wait to sce what the 
Legislature will do. 


The following message was announced from the 
Governor : 
- > . 
Srarx ey New-Yorg, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Ausany, Feb, 9, 18%. 
To the Hon. Orvitte Rosrixgon, 





Speaker of the Assembly : 

I take the earliest opportunity to submit to the Legis- 
lature the accompanying communication from the Gov- 
ernor elect of Kansas Territory. My views on this sub- 
ject having been fully expressed in my annualmessage, 
itis unnecessary, at this time, for me to add. anything 
further, Its importance is manifest, and will, Iam 
confident, commend it to yeur aka attention. 

: rrow H. @iarx. 
Lawrence Orry, K. T., 
Jan. 21st, 1856. f 
To His Excellency, Governor of New-York : 

Sin—We have authentic information that an over- 
whelming force of the citizens of Missouri are organ- 
izing upon our borders, amply supplied with artillery, 
for the avowed purpose of invading our territory, de- 
molishing our towns, and butchering our free State cit- 
izens. 

We hope to be able to hold out until assistance can 
reach us. We respectfully request, on behalf of the 
citizens of Kansas, that such steps may be taken by 
the People of the States, as humanity suggests, to pre- 
vent the successful carrying out of so inhuman an out- 
rage. 

Respectfully, 
J. H. Laxe, Cha’n Ex. Committee, K. T. 
C. Rosinson, Govegnor elect of Kansas 
Gro. W. Deirzerr, Secretary. 





Extract from Governor Clark’s Annual Message re- 
ferred to in his Special Message above : 

Nebraska, entrenched bebind free States onlv, will 
probably be permitted to add another to their number 


without a serious contest. But Kansas, on the other 
hand, bordering ou a populous portion of Missouri, fa 
natical in its devotion to slavery, and through which 
nearly all emigrants enter the new Territory, has, in 
some respects, become a subjugated province of that 
State. By Missourians its delegates to Congress have 
been chosen, and the semblance of its Legislature or- 
ganized. That Legislatare has appointed its county 


officers for a term of six years; and the sanfe authority 
assumed to establish slavery on its soil, and to 
fortify it by most extraordinary inhibitions aad penal- 
ties. And when its federal Governor called for mili- 
tary force to uphold these outrageous enactments, his 
orders wereresponded to, not by the inhabitants of 
Kansas, but by armed bands from Missouri. The sym 
pathies of the North and West have been keenly alive 
to the menaced subjection by the rifle and the knife of 
the free soil citizens of the Territory gathered at Law- 
rence, Their calm courage and determined attitude 
rolled back this first demonstration of slavery to con- 
quer freedom by foree of arms. They are entitled to 
the respect and gratitude of all who love the republic. 
The voice of New-York has repeatedly been heard 
in the assertion of the Jeffersonian policy of restricting 
slavery and extending freedom. J trust thatit will le 
uttered again with a unanimity and an emphases wor- 
thy of her history, her principles, and her convictions. 


The colored woman, Margaret Garner, who killed 
her little daughter, at Cincinnati, to eave her from be- 
ing carried into slavery, has been examined before the 
U. 8. Commissioner, on the elaim of A. K. Gaines, that 
she and her three remaining children are his slaves. 
The defence is, that when she was seven years old, she 
was brought over to Ciacinnati by her then mistress, 
Mrs. John P. Gaines, to take care of a baby, that she 
spent the day in Cincinnati, and thus became legally 
free by having come to a Free State with her master’s 
consent. A witness on the other side, Mr. Marshall, 
the claimant of the parents and husband, swore that 
he never knew a child of seven years old employed as 
a nurse in Kentucky! Their employment was to hold 
the baby, sitting close by her mistress’s side. The 
eourt is surrounded by an armed guard of nearly 300 
men, enrolled under the name of deputy-marshalls, 
whose appearance is thus described : 

Tux Spectra Dercrizs.—This worthy body of men, 
pieked from the porter-cellars and lager-bier saloons of 
this city and Kentucky—many of them graduates of 
the “ chain-gang” in this city—in number 295—are em- 
ployed at the rate of $2 aday each, to defend the fugi- 
tives from the assaults of the Directors of the “ Under- 
ground Railroad.” Unhele Sam is expected to foot the 
bill—already amounting to $5,860. But the appropri- 
ation has to pass the House of Representatives after 
the certificate of such claim is signed by Mr. Pendery. 
fo they won't get their pay very soon—for Mr. P. has 
said he should not sign any such certificate. 

A crowded meeting in New-Haven last week was 
eloquently addressed by General Pomeroy of Kansas. 
Resolutions were offered by Judge Foster, and unani- 
mously adopted. C. B. Lines, Esq., made a few re- 
marks, in which he stated that a company was form- 
ing in that city to go to Kansas, and that he was going 
to leave New-Haven, where he was born and had always 
lived, and, although not e young man, was going with 
the New-Haven Colony to Kansas. 

The national convention and national council of the 
Know-Nothing or American party are in session this 
week—the council to discuss and settle the platform 
of the party with reference to slavery, (a hard job,) and 
the convention on Friday to nominate candidates for 
the Presidency—a still worse difficulty. 
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Zo rar Epirers oF THE INDEPENDENT : 
.arein 


fairiy 
got the better of cnterprise, education and sm 
me sen eS 
Ale gay pase | 
Feason 0 cette eae a wroNe Beet” 4, 
ers over the degencracy of mode winters are” edin- 
forted by and cracked cisterns. . Kare 
that listened believingly to hasty charges against the 
losophers who have undertaken toaccount for the soft- 
ening of our skies by the telegraphic wires, the olear- 
ing up of the country, or the building of smoky cities, 
are sure of .another year to revise their theories. 
Science has fresh occasion to confess its limitations, and 
God says anew that it is not another, not dead nature, 
not soulless laws, not chemistry nor meteorology, but 
Hx, that giveth snow like wool and casteth forth his ice 
Bke morsels. Your correspondent has within a few 
@ays been transported and hindered, whirled and 
weatherbound, delayed and delivered, furthered and 
baffled, over a great part of New-England, from Ban- 
ger to Albany, and feels competent, by a various and 
very mixed experience, to offer this clear and deliber- 
ate piece of advice, viz., that all persons who have 
mot errands abroad should stay at home. “ Down 
Bast,” they make no more of a capsized car than of 
the ringing of the dinner-bell. In Boston the side- 
walk passengers find their heads about on a level with 
the hoofs of the horses in the middle of the street, 
marching in slippery gutters. At Springfield, as I was 
teld this week, twenty-seven engines have been brought 
im disabled. Meantime, compensations acerue. Whole- 
geome lessons of patience, of kindness, of courtesy, of 
geod-temper, of religious dependence, of the sub- 
jection of all mortal plans to the Divine Control, are 
fmpresssively enférced. Among some hundreds of pas- 
@engers vexatiously, damagingly and sometimes pain- 
fally detained,—detained from profitable appointments, 
from expectant audiences, from social circles, fromsick- 
beds and scenes of anxious care and ©, piring life, where 
@eath would not wait for the tardy train,—among all 
these I have not heard, frem man or woman or little 


ebild, hungry, cold or disappointed, one ill-natured ex- | 


e@lamation or petulant complaint! Is not'this good 
testimony for the discipline of our people? There dre 
few more forcible practical illustrations of the text, 
“A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord di- 
recteth his steps,” than a railroad accident. A new 
chance is given for*the equalizing of advantages. In 
the city streets; an army of laborers is called into 
employment which would otherwise be idle, and snow 
maay thus save starvation. The stable-keepers gather 
a harvest that helps to outweigh the enormous prices 
ef produce. Why not think of others’ gain, aswell as 
ef our own inconvenience? Inghis excellent spirit, 
my dear brethren of New-York, let us hope you are 
able to rejoice, with joy unfeigned, when you are told 
that our harbor is entirely unobstructed and navigation 
and ferries are open. 

Besides, winter is the season of the intellect and the 
will. Frost and ¢old are not only invigorating to the 
muscles and animating to the spirits, but are a security to 
Virtue. Winter is grand for work ; summer is grateful 
for wandering. Winter is for concentration ; summer 
for that dissipation of mind which rather revels than 
reflects. Winter sets us upon our feet and tells us to 
march; summer entices us to stretch ourselves under 
the trees. Winter $asts us back upon the exclusive and de- 
fined domain of our personality ; summer tempts us forth, 
mingles us up with nature—blurs over the dividing-line 
Between our humanity and the streaming life that throbs 
and struggles.and sings and reposes all around us. 
Winter is aristocratic, and loves limitations; summer 
is popular, and” genoralizes. Winter shuts the doorg 
aad makes ¢ach man’s house his castle ; summer throws 
doors and windows wide open, and makes a generous 
publication of the secrets that’ winter had jealously 
hidden. In winter we stand for our individuality, and 
gird ourselves up to contend against the world; in 
summer we are overpowered by the vitality of the 
forces of nature, and sink ignobly under the comquest 
ef sun, odors, and beauty. Winter ‘develops con- 
@c'ousness ; summer quickens sensibility. Winter is crea- 
tive, summer receptive. Winter is practical; summer 
mystical. Winter ministers to the genius of Saxon 
enterprise ; summer helps to comprehend the Orientals. 
Winter is dogmatic and Protestant; summer is im- 
aginative and Catholic. Winter shapes creeds; sum- 
mer arrays rituals Winter strengthens the sinews 
ef common sense, sharpens insight, drives hard bar- 
gains; summer wins us into sentimental inconsistencies, 
marcotizes our penetration with her lullabies of birds, 
locusts, rustling woods and falling waters, puts us to 
@reaming, and, by the spell of her sorcery, begets that 
laxity of judgment through which we get wheedled and 
imposed upon. Winter makes our temper brittle and 


unplastic, like the ice that will rather break than bend; 


im summer we are swayed like elastic boughs, as unde- 
eided as the wavering leaves, In winter our principles 
are reserved, chaste, and peremptory, entering into no 
@ompromises, but, like the purity of the snow, sooner 
retiring than being corrupted; in summer they grow 
familiar, and consent to be approached, and are more 
lke the white blossoms that are willing to be whispered 


to and kissed by the warm wind all the day and night. | 


Winter has a conscience ; summer only senses. Win- 
ter has a volition ; summer, passions. Winter remem- 
bers that there is a soul to be saved by resistance, and 
utters stern warnings of a judgment to come; yield- 
img summer forgets everything else in the luxury of 3 
genial and balmy present. Winter worships a personal, 
just, holy God; summer is a Pantheist, adoring only 
the mighty whole that embraces, absorbs, and sweeps 
forward every part. So, on the whole, we cast our 
vote for Winter, thanking the Great Ordainer of 
@easons that there is a Sammer also to make it more 
precious. 
DEACON SAFFORD. 

You have already been informed, through the publie 
papers, that the earthly labors and testimonies of Dea- 
eon, Safford are ended. His Christian death. was 
worthy of his devoted life. Religious trust dwelt on 
his lips to the last, and faith gained a full victory over 


‘fear. Insuffering the occasional depression of person- 


al misgiving and a deep sense of unworthiness, his 
expericnoe was by no means singular. True humility 
eften takes that form, and souls brightest with the light 
ef God's countenance are often visited with contrasting 
shadows. What right has mortal imperfection to ask 


y@hat it should live under a cloudless sky? Or are these 
darker momenis only the passing shades cast by the | 


wings of friendly angels, who come between righteous 
souls and the Burning Throne, to keep them mindful 
ef their distance and make them long more earnestly 
for the cverlasiing morning? It was fitting that pastors 
of different churches should lead the thoughts of the 
great congregation at the funeral of one whose intercrt 
im Christ’s kingdom was so wide, whose labors for 
human welfare were 80 various.and unwearied, and 
whose presence will be sadly missed in so many places 
ef prayer. ‘To-morrow Rey. Dr. Kirk will preach a 
faneral discourse at the Mt. Vernon Church, where so 
much of the departed man’s energy and zeal have been 
effectually expended 


PROFESSOR OHANNING. 
The literary, part of our community received tlie in- 


_ belligenge of the decease of Edward Tyrrel Channing, 


yesterday morning, with surprise and sadness. The 
saccessive ranks of scholars that have graduated from 
Harvard University during the last quarter of 4 cen- 


tury, will reeall, with grateful and tender regret, the! 
image of the conscientious guide of their Belles-Tet. | 


tres studios, and the faithful censor and disciplinarian 
ef their style. Purity, accuracy and elegance Were the 


' qualities in composition that he most respected, and 
__, Bese he valued very much fn thé order in which we ' 
have mentioned them. Nothing would atone for the 


want of simplicity. Turgidity was an abothination t 
him ; and bombast almost turned his sensitive constitt- 
on into convulsions. If the severity of his pruning- 


knife has been charged ; reducing the exuberances 
and energies of e a somewhat tame unifor- 
mity—with obtaining 
of a free, natural vigor, 
propriety, or warmth to 
that his office of ins 
minds at their m 
period of develo 
in the direction of the old English literature, though 
his culture was diversified, and his general ottelnments 
we e, Considering the amount of drudgery 
can st ti Ghats, dha the fistidiousnées Of ikdemperas 
ment, neither his industry nor his patience can be fairly 
im AH hi were refined. His 
abe hehe Brcko oi ene | rather than popu- 
in the circle of his own choice, his conversation warm- 
ed readily into hilarity and brilliancy. He was uniform 
and consistent in his practice of private virtues,—was 
interested in theological inquiries, and made a publie 
profession ef his faith in Christianity. ‘His appoint- 
ment as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory 
took place in 1819. From a sensitive dread of being 
d as tenacious of his place, he resigned it, 
while in the full possession of bodily and mental health, 
in the year 1851, at. the age of sixty. He was about 
ten years younger than his brother, the distinguished 
divine, William Ellery. Two brothers, Walter, an em- 
inent physician in Boston, and George, a Unitarian 
preacher now settled in Ware, who took up the minis- 
try earnestly at a late stage of his life, after a course 
ef active business—survive him. He leaves no child- 
ren.. His widow is closely connected with the Sedg- 
wick family at. New-York. Most of his contributions 
to literature have been made through the pages of the 
North Ameriean Review and kindred journals. 

Prof. Dana’s strong article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
on “Science and the Bible,” is much valued and ad- 
mired by our men of science—-why ehould it not be? 
—for its large wisdom, its catholic spirit, its fearless fidel- 
ity to truth, and its genuine scientific thoroughness 
and method. Such a word, on such a subjeet, at this 
time, is a public and inestimable service to scholarship 
and to Christianity both. I have heard Prof. Agassiz 
speak in enthusiastic terms of the article and its author. 

Yours, TRIMOUNTAIN. 


a 


‘¢ PRINCETON THEOLOGY.” 





Messrs. Eprrors :—Under the above heading, in your 
issue of Oct. 25, 1855, you do me the honor to notice, 
at some length, a sermon entitled ‘‘ Adam and Christ,’ 
preached by the undersigned before the Synod of New- 
York, and published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. Not being a regular reader of your paper, the 
article did not fall under my eye till some weeks after 
the date of its publication. I intended immediately to 
take some notice of it, but just as I was about to take the 
pen for that purpose, by God’s abounding goodness and 
grace a revival of religion commeneed in the little church 
to which I minister as pastor, in connection with my pro- 
fessorship in Washington College, and for the Jast month 
every moment of my spare time, day and night, has 
beén devoted to labors rendered necessary by this gra- 
cious visitation of the Holy Spirit. The work has been 
deep and powerful, and more than forty are already re- 
joicing in hope, nearly half of whom are heads of families. 
Ten néw family altars have been reared, which is an 
unusual proportion of young married men, I know 
that you will rejoice in the conversion of souls, whether 
under the ministry of Old or New-School preachers, and 
whether the doctrines preached are those of the old 
or the new divinity. One thing is certain, no man 
preaches a freer gospel than I do; nor, in this respect, 
do I believe that my practice differs from that of my 
brethren in my own chosen and beloved branch of the 
Church of Christ. Yet I preach, as my brethren also 
do, the sharp points of Calvinistie or rather Pauline 
divinity, without clipping, or paring, or blinking any 
one of them. Even in the present revival in my church, 
during which some forty sermons have been preached, 
there has been no withholding of the whole counsel of 
God. Original sin, the sinner’s inability, and the sov- 
ereignty of grace have been as distinctly held up to the 
view of the people as Christ crucified in the fullmess and 
freeness of his salvation. 

But I am wandering from the object for which I com- 
menced this communication. I have no complaint to 
make, personally, against your article. It is friendly in 
its spirit, and courteous in its language ; and, though 
you charge me with logical inconsistency, you do full 
justice to the sincerity and earnestness of my convic- 
tions. * In one respect you do me too much honor, since 
you represent me as speaking for Princeton, and hold 
up my sermon “as a setting forth of Princeton ortho- 
doxy in its most revised and corrected shape.” Prince- 
ton had nothing to do either with the preparation or 
the publication of the sermon in question. I believe it 
corresponds, in all its leading views and principles, with 
the “Princeton Theology.” Still, neither individually 
| nor collectively, have the eminent men in that “‘school 
| of the prophets” any responsibility connected with it. 
| TI have said that I have no personal complaint to make 
| against your remarks; yet I have a complaint to make, 
and that of a somewhat grave character. It falsifies, 
no doubt wholly undesignedly, history; and, in doing 
| 80, it foes injustice to a large body of Christians and 
| Christian ministers. You refer, you say, to the sermon 
| “only for the purpose of showing, in one or two points, 
| how the Princeton Theology, in spite of all efforts to 

the contrary, is slowly dragging its anchors, and drift- 
| ing from its old moorings towards a conformity with 
| common sense and the Bible.” You then proceed to 
point out what you deem and hold up to your readers 
| as “innovations” on the old Calvinistic theology of 
| Princeton, and as instances of progressive conformity to 
| New-England divinity. The paragraphs to which T par- 
| ticularly refer are as follows : 

**One object of the sermon is to set forth the repre- 
| sentative relation of Adam as head of the human race, 
and of Christ as head of the church or the elect people 
of God. For the most part, the author uses the phrases 
aud arguments which are familiar to all who have any 
knowledge of that system. But we find, here and there, 
a glimpse of something that seems like innovation, if 
not progress in theology. 
| ‘For example, we find near the close of the sermon, 
, statements in regard to the doctrine of the atonement 

which seem to be taken, bodily, from the system 
of the most approved New-England divines. The 
| Statement is adopted, that ‘the death of Christ is a 
| most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction for sins; of 
infinite value and price; abundantly sufficient to ex- 
piate the sins of the whole world.’ It is affirmed dis- 
tinctly, that ‘the cross is accessible to all, and available 
| for the recovery of all who will repair toit’? Inthe most 
| straightforward, evangelical style, the preacher says, 
‘There js not a sinner of mankind, to whom the offer 
| of eternal life is not unfeignedly made on the ground 
of Christ’s atoning mediation. If any perish, it-is not 
for want of an adequate remedy, but through theit own 
voluntary rejection of the remedy. There is no har to 
, salvation but the want of a will to aceept it on the terms 
' proposed in the Gospel.’ 

‘*So, on the distinction between natural and moral 
inability, the author is equally explicit in the assertion 
of New-England doctrine. He shows the inexcusable- 
ness of the sinner by showing that the only bar to sal- 
_ vation is ‘ the want of a will to accept it,’ the only ina- 

bility, an ‘inability of will.’ ‘If he were willing to 
| believe, he would be able to believe, and he is unable, 

, hecanse he is unwilling.’ The preacher says, in apply- 
| ing his doctrine (above quoted) of an atonement un- 
limited in its nature, ‘ Through this mighty restorer, it 
| is in the power of every one of you, my beloved hearers, 
| to rise from the death and shame and mirery of sin.’” 
| The alleged “innovations” on Princeton Theology 

and Old-School Calvinism, as far as I ¢an gather from 
your quotations and italics in the above paragraphs, are 

the doctrine of the sufficieney of Christ's death to expi- 
| ate the sins of the whole world; the doctrine that the 
| offer of salvation is unfeignedly made to all who wifl 
accept it, and the doctrine, which ‘is but a logical co-’ 
| rollary from the other two, that the inability of the sin- 
ner to accept this offer isa want of will to accept it 
| arising out of his innate love of sin and hatred of God 
and holiness. I must own to some surprise that these 
doctrines are regarded by you'as “ innovations” on the | 
' theologieal system of Old-School Presbyterians. Tknow 
_ that this is often insinuated by ignorant and prejudiced’ 
opponents of that systém, but I had scarcely looked for 
such a representation of it from well-read and candid 
theologians. The views presented in my sermon of the 
suffcioncy of the proVisibiis of tlie Gospel for the Whole 
humiin tacd, und the wifeigied did indiecrimtiit call 

to faith and repentance, with the promise of eternal life 
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the sins of the whole world and as many such worlds 28 
would fill all the regions of space, is now and ever has 
peealthe doctrine of Calvinists. “The venerable Presby- 
terian church has always held and taught the doctrine, 
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crave your patience, Méssts. Editors, and sufficient 
space in your columns, to make good this assertion by 
quotations from étanderd authorities. , : 

Our own Confession of Faith’ says concerning non- 
elect sinners: ‘‘ They never truly come to Christ, and 
therefore cannot be saved.” It is here implied that if 
they did come to Christ they would be saved.’ The 
reason assigned for their not being saved is neither 
their non-election, nor the want of proyision in the 
-atonement of Christ, but their own willful refusal to 
come to Him; in other words, their “‘ inability of will.” 

The Synod of Dort says: ‘‘ Because many who are 
called by the gospel do not repent and believe in Christ, 
this doth not arise from defect or insufficiency of the 
sacrifice offered by Christ, but from their own fault.” 
Again: “the cause of this. unbelief is by no means in 
God, but in man.” Here the whole Calvinistic world 
which was represented in that venerable and august 
Synod, unequivocally teaches that men do not perish 
for want of a remedy, but through their own willful re- 
jection of the remedy provided ; in other words, through 
“inability of will.” 

The strongest Calvinistic writers have given the great- 
est breadth to the value of Christ’s saerificial death. 
Calvin himself says: “The sufferings of Christ were 
sufficient for the whole world.” Again: “ There is a 
universal call by which God, in the external. preaching 
of the word, invites all, indisetiminately, to come to 
him.” These, and similar sentiments on the value of 
Christ’s death, and the fullness and the freeness of the 
gospel call, are many times repeated in different parts 
of his-works. 

That excellent theologian, the elegant and incompar- 
able Witsins, says: “The obedience and suffering of 
Christ were of such worth that all, without exception, 
who come to. him, may. find perfect salvation in him. 
And it was the will of God, that-this truth should be 
proclaimed without distinction, both to them that are 
to be saved and to them that are to perish; with a 
charge not to neglect so great salvation, but to repair 
to Christ with true contrition of soul; and with a most 
sincere declaration that all who will come to him shall 
find salvation in him.” Are not the sufficiency of 
Christ's sacrifice for the whole world, the universality 
and sinoerity of the gospel effer, and “‘ inability of will,” 
as theonly bar to the acceptance of that offer, as dis- 
tinctly set forth in this citation, as they are in my ser- 
mon ? 

Turretin, clarum et venerabile nomen, declares: “ As 
the death of Christ was of infinite value, it was sufli- 
cient for the redemption of each and every man.” 


Dr. Owen, often and justly styled ‘‘ the prince of the- 
ologians,” says : ** Sufficient was the sacrifice of Christ 
for the redemption of the whole world, and for the ex- 
piation of all the sins of all and every man in the 
world.” 


Dr. Mason, one of the ablest and most thoroughly 
Calvinistic divines of America, says : ‘‘God hath made 
& grant of his son Jesus, as an all-sufficient Savior, to 
a lost and perishing world. He hath not merely re- 
vealed a general knowledge of him, but has directly and 
solemnly given him to sinners, as such, that they might 
be saved. This gift is absolutely free—indiscriminately 
to all the hearers of the gospel and to every one of 
them in particular.” What more full and emphatic de- 
claration could be made of the infinite sufficiency’ of 
Christ's atonement, the universality of the gospel- 
call to faith and eternal life, and the perverse willfulness 
of man’s rejection of the proffered mercy ? How could 
inability of will be more clearly exhibited as the only 
obstacle in the way of evéry man’s salvation ? 

Dr. Hodge, who is unsurpassed as a theologian among 
living divines, and who is now the head of Princeton 
Seminary, observes: “‘ The limitation of the atonement 
is a limitation, not as to its nature or value, but as to 
the purpose of God and intention of Christ.” He even 
adds that a non-elect sinner, believing in Christ, if such 
a thing could be, would be saved through his atone- 
ment. [See his Review of Beman on Atonement. ] 


Dr. Janeway, in a tract on the atonement, which 
was among the earliest issues of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, remarks ; ‘‘ The value of our Lord’s sat- 
isfaction is, in itself considered, infinite, sufficient to save 
the whole of Adam’s fallen race.” 


Dr. Fairchild, in his “ Great Supper,” one of the 
more recent publications of the Board, says: “* We in- 
vite all to the feast of the Gospel, because our divine 
master has. commanded us so to do.. We invite them 
to it because the provision in. readiness-ig sufficient for 
all; and if they will come they shall in no wise be cast 
out. Sinners aré urged to come to Christ, inasmuch as 
their inablity is properly an inability of will, which can 
furnish no just ground of excuse for disobedience. The 
reason why they cannot truly come to the Savior, is that 
they are not cordially willing, It isnot their choice to 
eome. Their voluntary blindness, their love of sin and 
aversion to holiness are what disable them. We donot, 
therefore, teach that sinners are bound hand and foot, 
and thus prevented from coming to Christ, though de- 
sirous to do so, This is a palpable misrepresentation of 
our sentiments, They would be able if they were truly 
willing.” There is much more, to the same purpose 
scattered throughout the work. So entirely do the sen- 
timents, and to some extent the language, of my 'ser- 
mon agree with the above extracts, that the one would 
almost seem to have been copied from the other. 

The Rev. Benedict Pictet, one of the most illustrious 
of the orthodox divines who presided over the church 
of Geneva, and a distinguished’ professor in itssehoo! 
of divinity, says: ‘‘ God deals with the greatest truth 
and seriousness when he calls non-elect, sinners, nor 
can any charge of mockery or deceit be brought 
against him. All that are called by the Gospel are 
seriously called. Those who reject the word are very 
severely reproved in Seripture, and. will be ished 
.for that rejection.” Is it not clearly implied here that 
the want of a will to accept the Gospel call is the only 
sypedmneas in the way of any and all men’s galva- 
tion 3 

I will add but one more citation: | But itis the most 
important of all. It ia from ‘Christ. Crucified,” by 
that most able and judicious divine, the, Rey. Stephen 
Charnock. ‘The death of Christ is so acceptable to 
God, that it is 4 sufficient sacrifice for all, if all would 
aecept of it. It is sufficient for the ‘salvation of all 
sinners and for the expiation of all sins. There is no 
bar to a readmission into: God’s favor but man’s un- 


men may drink, an ocean wherein all men may bathe, 
it wants not value to remove our sins, if’ we want 
not faith to embrace and plead it. It is. ab- 
solutely sufficient in itself, «0 that. if, every son 
of Adam, from Adam himself to the last man who shall 
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belief. The blood of Christ.is a stream whereof all'} 





issue from him by natural descent, should, by faith, 
sue out the benefit of it, it would be conferred upon 
them. Since the death of Christ was sufficient to satis: | 
fy an infinite justice, it is sufficient to save an inéx- | 
pressible number; and the virtue of it, in saving one, | 
argues a virtue in it to save all upon the same con- | 
dition. If men, therefore, perish, it is ‘not for want of | 
value, or virtue, or acceptableness in this sacrifice, but 
for want of answering the terms upon which the enjoy- 
ment of its. benefits is pro If a man will shut his 
eyes against the light of the sun, it argues an obstingey 
in tlre person, not any defect in the sun itself.” 

Are not all three of the doctrines, which you have 
represented as ‘‘innevations” on Princeton theology, 
or Oid-School Presbyterianism, or straight-out Calvin- 
ism, in this as well as several of the preceding extracts, 
cléa® as a sunbeam? 
above-citéd writers, who does not hold a theory‘of the 
atonement, in your view ‘ logically inconsistent” with, 
these doctrines. There ia not one of them, wha does 
not hold what you call “‘ the eld theory of a literal sub- 
stitution and imputation—or, in technical language, the 
theory ‘which’ makes’ Christ ‘the federal head’‘of the 
elect.” There is not one of them, who “does’not re- 
present Christ as the literal substitute of these who are 
redeemed by, his death, and. therefore as suffering-in 
the execution of distributive justice.” There is not 
one of them, who would not cordially accept the 
statement in-the sermon, from which you so stro 
dissent, that “Christ as a surety took the law:place of 
a chosen people, paid their debt, satisfied the claims; 
of justice, and redeemed them irom death hell,” 
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- But there is another point of doctrine in the sermon 
which you consider and as. an “ innovation 

on Princeton theology, or “a revised and corrected” 
statement of it. Your view of itis contained in the fol- 


pyre ie mr 
“+ Nor is the statement of ortho- 


Princeton 

xy less ex in asserting the New-England doc- 
4 of election. On this point the Old-School doctrine 
is, that God having elected a certain of man- 
kind to be saved, has made an exclusive provision for 
their salvation. The New-England doctrine is, that 
God, having made a full and free provision for the sal- 
vation of men as sinners, and foreknowing that all men 
if left to their own spontaneity will reject the offered sal- 
vation, has predetermined to bring some, elected by his- 
sovereign grace, to repentance and to Christ. In other 
words, the question is, Where, in the system of doc- 
trines, does the election of grace ‘come in?” Does 
that distinguishing purpose contemplate men simply as 
lost, or does it regard them as sinners for whom pardon 
is provided, and to whom it is freely offered? 
The tract before us answers thus: ‘ Notwithstanding 
the sufficiency of the Gospel provision, and the 
sincerity’ of the Gospel call, the matural state 
of men’s hearts—their inability of will—presents an ob- 
stacle in the way of their salvation, which nothing can 
overcome but the power of the Divine Spirit. Here 
the election of grace comes in, ‘Qn the ground. of 
the atonement, God has made an unlimited offer of 
saving mercy to the whole human family. But all 
spurn the offer. All continue in sin. All will perish 
in unbelief unless the of God prevent it. Fore- 
seeing this; God determined to put forth a gracious in- 
fluence upon the will of many sinners, and constrain 
them to accept the offer of salvation, so making sure to 
his Son, as the reward of his sufferings, a ‘ willing peo- 

le.’ 
The doctrine of election as exhibited in the sermon is 
a true and exact, though a brief statement of the doc- 
trine as held by Old-School Presbyterians, and I be- 
lieve, as taught in Princeton seminary. You do not 
truly state the Old-School doctrine on this point, though 
doubtless your statement of it is according to your 
own understanding of the matter. The Old School doc- 
trine is not, as you state, that God has made exclusive 
Eravisien for the elect. It is that the provision is_suf- 

cient for all, available for the salvation of all who will 
receive it. Whatsays Dr. Mason? ‘God has given his 
Son to sinners as such (not to elect sinners only, but to 
SINNERS AS SUCH) that they might besaved.” What says 
Dr. Hodge? t even a non-elect sinner might be 
saved by Christ, if only he would believe on him. 
Could the sufficiency and availability of the provision be 
more clearly or strongly stated? Election ‘‘ comesin” 
at the same point, with all who hold to it at all, both 
Old-School and New-School. There is only one point, 
where it can come in. Sinners wholly depraved and 
without any power of will to choose God and holiness, 
must be wrought upon by an external and self-moved 
power, or they will never take a step in the right direc- 
tion. They must be elected, or they can never be 
save Old-School Presbyterians hold, with the state- 
ment in the sermon, that ‘‘ God determined to put forth 
a gracious influence on the will of many sinners, and 
constrain them to accept the offer of salvation,” which 
offer they also hold is, on the ground of Christ's medi- 
ation, unfeignedly made to the whole humaa race. 
They hold the doctrine of an atonement unlimited in 
its nature and value, but limited in its application by 
the discriminating and electing love of God. And pre- 
cisely this doctrme, Messrs, Editors, you yourselves 
must hold, if you believe in election at all, or you will 
lay yourselves open to a charge of “logical inconsis- 
teney,” far heavier than that which you allege against 
my sermon. 

Old-School Presbyterians hold and teach that God 
looked forth on mankind as sinners, and from the whole 
mass, all equally guilty and e ually deserving of his, 
wrath, he did, in the exercise of a wise but mysterious 
sovereignty, determine from all eternity to redeem and 
save an elect people, and to leave the rest to perish in 
their willful rebellion. Non-élect human sinners, like 
the non-elect angels, sin freely. They sin from choice. 
They carry out into fatal effect the natural freedom of 
their own will. Had not God interposed. by his grace 
to save some, all would lave perished amd perished 
justly. Where then, is the injustice of discrimi- 
nating; of selecting, of redeeming a part and passing 
by the remainder? They who.are left would have per- 
ished, if the others had not been chosen. They do but 
perish now. And this is the whole of the doctrine’ of 
election and reprobation as held by Old-School Presby- 
terians. Is there anything horrible in it? Is there 
anything contrary to our natural sense of justice? 
“The election hath obtained it, the rest are blinded.” 
The elect are softened into contrition, and the rest are 
hardened, God hardens the non-elect as he hardens 
the earth. The absence of melting heat is frost. God 
withholds his heat; the earth is hardened. God with- 
holds his grace from willful rebels; the consequence is, 
they are hardened. God, leaves them to the fruit of 
their own chosen ways. Old-School Presbyterians do 
not, as some falsely and calumniously charge, hold that 
God made any men to damn them. They reject ‘sich 
a doctrine with horror. This revolting tenet was held 
by the ancient sect of the Predestinarians; but the re- 
formed Calvinistic churches have ever, with one voice, 
rolemnly and earnestly rejected it, as derogatory to 
God, and contrary to his word. In confirmation of the 
positions here taken, permit me to cite two or three 
atthorities on the subject. 

The Synod of Dort says: “ According to which de- 
cree, (viz. of election,) God graciously softens the hearts 
of the elect, however hard, and he bends them to be- 
lieve ; but the non-elect he leaves in just judgment, to 
their own perversity and hardness.” 

Our own Confession declares: “The rest of mankind 
(viz., the non-elect, God was pleased * * * to 
pass b; , and to ordain to dishonor and wrath for their 
sin,” &e. 

Calvin himself says : ‘‘ That the reprobate obey not 
the word of God, when made known to them, is justly 
imputed to the wickednesaand.d ity oftheir hearts,” 
of course, not to any absolute divine decree of reproba- 
tion. 

Dr. John Dick observes: ‘God from all eternity 
elected some of the human race to everlasting life, and 
left the rest to perish im their sing;” of course by their 
own free choice. 

Dr. Fairchild, in his Great Supper, says ; ‘‘ Through 
the death of Christ, Ged determined that an unlimited 
offer of mercy should be made to the human family. 
But he well knew that, this generous offer would be uni- 
versally rejected. To prevent so unhappy a result, God 
determined to send forth his Spirit with his special 
divine influences, and thus many should be powerfully 
constrained to aceede to the terms of salvation. In 
other words, he chose or elected them to eternal life. 
As to the rest who should be invited, but would refuse 
the rich provision, he resotved to pass them by, and 
exelude them for ever from his merey.” 


or 


on rendering of “Lord, I believe,” and her 


the execution of the 
ory, and afforded but 


urity and large capacity of tone which charac- 
terized Mrs. Jamieson’s execution of “ Gratias Agimus,” 
vocalization ‘of Handel’s ‘Let the bright Sera- 
phim,” evinced a versatility and perfection of musical 
accomplishment rarely. ‘ 
Other ladies of fine Lnihoal aecomplishments assisted 
in solos and duets. Mr. Morgan, the organist, played | 
the accompaniments with excellent taste and judgment. 
The audience demanded a repetition of his “* Fantasia 
Extempore.” 
No part of the performance seemed to enchain the 
audience more completely than the simple quartette, 
« When the sweet night,” sung by four male voices per- 
fectly harmonized, and without an accompaniment. 
To our own mind, however, there is nothing more 
sublime than a full and perfect ehorus performance of 
Handel’s and Haydn’s immortal compositions. 
The chorus, though small in numbers on this occasion, 
was the best in quality and in style of execution that we 
have heard for years. We must admit that their effective 
expression was much aided by the organ, and their pre- 
cision due to a great extent to an efficient leader, (Mr. 
Jamieson, ) but it required little discernment to discover 
that the choir was made up of the true musical mate- 
ial. H. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SPIRIT’S IN- 
FLUENCES IN OUR COLLEGES. 


Iv any Christian wishes for a motive to warm and 
welt the coldest heart in prayer, let him contrast that col- 
lege from which the Spirit stands aloof, with one where 
his presence ever abides. In the former, revivals and 
conversions are almost unknown. Religion, if there be 
any, is a dead form. Here infidelity and skepticism 
find a genial home. The temptations to vice and con- 
sequent ruin, peculiar to the young minds assembled, 
are unchecked by the power of vital godliness. Know- 
ledge is prosecuted with diligence and success; but in 
the race of its acquisition, the spirits of envy, pride, 
ambition, and selfish renown, rule supreme. The 
most exalted and elevating themes of moral and re- 
ligious traths are left almost untouched. The intellects 
trained here start in the career of life without these 
most essential truths to guide them ; and probably with 
fatal error in their stead. How defective this instru- 
mentality! How inferior for good compared with 
what it might be! How efficient for evil! On the 
contrary the College where the Spirit dwells is the one, 
and the only offe, which fully meets the high ends for 
which it is fitted. In it, moral and religious power is 
blended with intellectual, as itever should be. Under 
its operation the best minds which society produces 
are educated, not simply in their intellectual, but in 
their moral and religious nature, not for a short earth- 
ly existence, but for the eternity of their being. In 
their eyes the men who have been so long, so steadily, 
and so devotedly educating their minds and hearts, are 
clothed with a high and sacred character. They are not 
simply idolized for their intellectual acquirements, but 
they are respécted, loved, and revered for their con- 
sistent and devoted piety. They form a communica- 
tion between heaven and these youth, a channel of 
conveyance for heavenly gifts to them. The Gospel is 
proclaimed to them in circumstances most favorable, 
and with a power unknown iv other conditions. The 
highest truths and motives, and the best ends of 
living, are constantly before them in bright examples, 
molding their characters. Their teachers feel their 
dependence on the Divine Spirit for success in all their 
teachings. They often seck, and always welcome his 
presence. Religion in such a college is a vital power, 
pervading all minds, both teachers and pupils, expell- 
ing and excluding infidelity and skepticism. Envy, 
pride and selfish ambition are lield in check, and the 
temptations to vice and ruin greatly diminished. 

In such circumstances, a mental conviction of reli- 
gious truths is almost inevitable. If this conviction in 
gome individuals fails to result in their conversion dur- 
ing their college course, its good results will still be 
very gréat. Labor and toil will not have been spent in 
vain. Such minds going forth from under this forming 
power, to act in the busy scenes of life, will occupy 
commanding positions, whether in the professions or 
not. They will hold the key of aceess to the mass of 
the community where they reside, and will be ready to 
unlock the door for the introduction of truth and 
right principles, and close it against falsehood and 
deceit.. They retain an affection and a veneration 
for the power which in their youth formed their 
minds. When some one trained under the same 
venerated influences comes with Heaven's commis- 
sion to preach the Gospel they are ready to receive 
him, and to give an open door to the multitude around. 
Such is the power of this conviction of religious truth 
over their hearts even after the lapse of many years, 


in the flock of the faithful pastor, and become his strong- 
est, hig right-hand men, in the work of salvation. No 
one can fully estimate the importance of this mere men- 
tal convietion lodged in the minds of youth in college 
by the Spirit's influence—its importance to Christ and 
his cause, It carries blessed results far down into fu- 
ture years. What Christian parent will not feel its im- 
portance, and earnestly seek the Spirit’s power to guard 
his son, and the sons of others! to withdraw their 
young feet from the road of skepticism and vice, and 
plant them in the way-of truth and virtue ? . 
M. G. 
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THE CATHOLIC BASIS. 


[Aa we are quite willing that our readers should have 
the benefit of the pleas put forth for the Tract Adminis- 
tration, weak and inconsistent as these are, we give place 
to the following argument, already seven times refuted. 
—Eps. } 


'| means, and that the present publishing coi 





now bot 


ithe American Reform Book an 
ciety. 


any one doubts the cortectness of i, 


me a prophet till the thimg has been testeg 
Independent seriously questions the COFTectn ess of » 
facts on which this.opinion is founded. 

Now, the -question is: Would it be best to 
and reconstruct the old American Pract Societ, 
by that means prevent its blessings from flowins » 
great mass of population at the South, and a ta 
accessible to colporteur labors as now emploved “ 
portion of our country that most need their ; ffo 
the sake of this given object, which has been o-.. 
be accomplished by New Reform Book and Trs,. 
cieties? Or, do any think the end will 


J 


ittee on 

to violate the fundamental principles of the , met 
tion, or the laws by which’ they have ever hoo, . 
erned, viz., not to publish anything but wha; 
member approves of, for the aake of satief;, 
clamorous demand of a portion, perhaps a amal! mip 


When it is made to appear that the America 
Society are under obligation to reprove eyo; 


cording to the opinion of any Christian party or « 
then we shall expect to hear in direct and positiys ; 
from the Society on the sin of American Slavery + 
darkest and foulest blot on our national exer 
Till then may they ever pursue, as they have don, 
policy which the Lord will bless te the upbuil 
his kingdom, and not resolve themselye; 
to please a party. 

But says one, Iam not going to belong 
tribute to support a society that does 
my sentiments. Then I would say, if th 
American Tract Society is too catholic, 


party and sectarian Society with which you | 


) 
Mé 


to and 


DASIS O 


affinity, and the book concern connected with 
not try to drag the Tract Society out of its proper pj,,, 
to further your sentiments or party. 
Let every man labor in his own appropriate s),» 
Let the American Tract Society continue to sogt; tthe 
leaves of the Tree of Life until every family chy) ;,.) 
their hallowed influence. Let the Reform B 
Tract Society exhibit and portray the evils 
until this curse, which has 30 long called for 
ments of Heaven upon us a3 a nation, m ~ Re eee 
And if the Reform Society have not locomotives eno, 
to carry their own freight, make another, and yor: 
to get the engine that has been s0 long and ao sy, 
fully employed in the service of another company, 
it would be of no use till it is remodeled to guit 4 
gauge of another track. Anti-Sectariay 
tatiana 


THE SLAVE-MOTHER OF CINCINNAT), 


WE stood once by night on the quays of a noble gy 
of Eastern Europe, desolated and trodden d 
oppressive tyranny. The moonlight 
long lines of grand buildings overlooking th: 
almost emptied of their treasures. The et: 
still, except under the tread of the Austrian senting 
We had heard that day of old men consigned to lity 
dungeons, merely for speaking for their country 
maidens imprisoned, of boys sentenced 
house, only for wearing the insignia o 
pendence. Those who had seen, | 
brave who had gone to the scaffold 
cause they were choosing between /i 
tude; and we remembered the exiles who, in ever 
land, were showing what there is in wank 
Tyranny would seek to bend it. The nobleness | 
EkTY rose before the mind. It seemed, in the word 
the great Hungarian, “easy to do anything for 
and only sweet to suffer for her sake.” We | 
the luxuries of imperial treasures, that peace fi 
yea, that home and country, friendship and affect 
and love itself were as trifles and gewgaws, ¥ 
balance them was offered Slavery. Liberty seer 
very atmosphere of the soul, poured out from God his 
self. To spread this among men methir 
worthy of living for, and for which 1 cheer 
die. In the depthsof the heart, a vo 
vote one’s self to universal liberty for all « 
colors and races. And if ever heart-felt | 
tears could call down comfort and reet 
wronged and the oppreseed, they would (! 
the unfortunate people of Hungary. 

And yet what wrong in the monstrou 
tria to Hungary, what blood 
tyranny, what relentless oppressio 
Hungarians, was like the acts \ 

America, under our Fugitive-Slav 

this fearful event at Cincinnati 

deed of noble heroism ringing thi 

proud action, showing that the bray 

life as ona dishonored burden when 

would clutch at his liberties, is like this 


the poor ignorant black woman, done a! 





that they will probably be found among the converted | 


mies in a dark cornerofthe land? T 
elaveanother with her children, after | 

cup of servitude, at length flees desp: 

free State; she is hunted; her den « 

and surrounded; she is liable to | 

haps with a slight punishment, ‘ 

pleasant patriarchal relations of ¥ 

from Southern apologists. She belongs 
markable for its affectionate and kindly 4 
she herself is described as a wowan 
amiable expression of countenance.” What 
do? She tekes on her knee the young 
‘poor black creature has a mother's h 
face, the cunning hands, the sweet 


| ing, the embrace, haye endeared her to ' 


woman as they do to the white woman—)* 
more. She had probably dreamed, too, 0! ! 
—of the days when the comely daughter § 
up and honor the aged mother. The slav 
thundering at the door! She must choo 
cent girl, On the one side, Slarery—i's 
wrongs eating into the soul—its heart- 





To tax Eprrors or Tar InpEPENDENT: 

The American Tract Society has never sworn to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and, nothing but the truth. 
But according to the constitution and practice of the 
Society, we expect they will tell the truth and nothing 





It would be easy to multiply similar quotations from 
the writings of Old-School divines. Enough authorities 
however, have been produced to show, that in reference 
to all the points in my sermon, which you deem “fnno- 
vations” and improvements on the Old-School theology 
of the , past, ze have, unintentionally without doubt, 
misrepresented the doctrinal teaching of other Old- 
School writers, and awarded to me an honor to which 


I am no way entitled of bringing “ Princeton theology” | 
into a nearer ‘‘ conformity with common sense and the | 


Bible.” 

Your ‘artiele, as you remark, is not a review of my 
sermon. I would have been better pleased with it if it 
had been, My candid and earnest conviction is that 
every positiOn assumed in the discourse is impregnable ; 
and if it is not, I would gladly be dislodged ‘from it. 
If I know my own heart; my honest desire and search 
isafter truth ; aud if you can show me a better Way, and 
convince me, on grounds of reason and Scripture, that 
it is really so, I will cheerfully walk in it. 

y, your brother and fellow-laborer in the 
Gospel, 


E. C. Wives; 
Wasninetos, Penn., Jan. 12, 1855. 





Da. Stices speaks of the great number of conver-. 


versious in dave States compared with the free States. 
Ifsuch is the fact, ought not they to form a Northern 
Aid Society at the South to convert us at the North ? 
It ig generally known, however, that in the slave 
States colored men do not take a letter from one church 
to another, but are received (I believe always) on 
original profession? While in Boston, two cdlored 
men, (free men,) who had been church members in 
‘Charleston, 8: C: and afterwards itt Buffalo; kavew not 
what ‘we ‘theant when we sked if ‘they had letters. 


While ‘in Charleston, they “said they‘had’ been im- | slavery in some of its most heinous forms,—jast such 
prisoned from’ Saturday night’ (freemen) to Monday )& book as Phe Independent would reconimend) judging 
morning for ‘attending © prayer-miceting ‘Saturday }-from what it hassaid; the regult would be, ‘allowing an 
Yet they all at “the same time, either explieitl¥ or im- ‘ night;“the law forbidding ‘al atsemblages of @lored 


persons unless whites are present. W.S. P. 


truths according to the opinions of every individual 


be will not be published, Again, they have not nor 


cannot with their present constitution and organization 
publish against every sin, according to the opinion of 


even Christians. 


Acting on this basis, they have not pleased the Cal- 

| Vinist by publishing the truths for which ‘he has a pecu- 
iat felish ; they havé not exhibited the Amninian’s 
| peculiar ‘truths #0 asto éxactly meet his views; tlie 
great troth ‘respecting immersion which the Baptist 
| clings to so tenaciously, is entirely left out. And they 
have also omitted some passages which refer to-slav- 
ery, whieh of course must please or displease some- 
body. 

Now the question is, is it right? When I get a ma- 
chine, no one questions my right to subtract from, or 
add to, so as to make it do the work for which I ob- 
tained it, and nothing else. No one.as I know of hag 
; yet made it appear that this basig or practice is wrovg, 
only just where it clashes with his or their peculiar 
sentiments. 


But; supposing the present Publishing Committee, 





strumental in the conversion and sanctification of thou- 
sinds, and which are destined yet to save this lost 
world: truths uncontaminated with sectarian and sec- 
tional peculiarities : peculiarities that have ever proved 
a reproach fo religion and a cutse to thé World.) should 
retire from office, and a néw comniittee be ‘appointed, 





one ‘single’ treatise, ‘exhibiting ‘the ein of. Americatt 


, ex-colportdur to be judye, the American Tract Society 


; would narrow its sphere of action to the limite which 


but the truth; implying clearly that there are some | 


(which, have unanimously approved of the publication | 
of eo many Gospel truths: truths that have been in-| 


degradation—its unrewarded toil—its pros 
shame; on the other, Liberty! She chose 
| of all ages have chosen—as you, reader 

for your babe! She draws the sharp kn 
infant’s throat! She seizes another chi 
end—she gashes and stabs the child o 
She hopes, as we hear in the eviden 
and then to kill herself.” It is no! 
in an inspiration; it is, the nobl 
arrested in the act, and now, as all knoy 
Cincinnati for her freedom, while cut 
for murder by the State authorities 
question arises between the State a 
but for this, now, we do not care. / 
speaks to the civilized world of tar 
things. That mother’s hand, dripp 
blood of her babe; 
prisén cell, “‘We will walk singing 
rattiet than go back to slavery,” tell ao" 
and ‘all selfigh supporters what A: 
They exy, in tones which shall thrill : 
| this fearful story goes, ‘‘ The Negro }s 
| is to him as sweet as to us. He takes 
; vitude !” 
},. Oh, what.a concentration of bitte 
of unknewn and unseen agonies 0! ! 
groans, and sighs, which Gop alon 
such a deed.as this by the kind » 
manifest ! 

And now we'are to present to the » 

ful spectacle of a United States officer *¢* 
cute a law so barDarows, that fo esca)” 
posi doutisel is’ glad to convict his cles” 
| Of théfr’own children! A faw claimed 
| the Constitution of American Libert 
\ infanticide, and whose legitimate res i] 
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Or dhiosen, who Wotild récommentt, and have published | "by its victims as incomparably wore: | 


gallows! But on this, words are usele* 
an ovent, one is ashamed of his count 
about as if it. were a disgrace to be au “' 
sec to be in sack-cleth, and with ile 
with faith, we pray, “flow long, 7 Lore 


opinion, some oné may at some future time ste . 
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directly in its publications, and publish every try) sei 
| & Biipecious seed, they * 
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if three-fourths of them do not agree wit}; me, do no > 
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ht be made for a reviv 
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jes and very transien 
measures, feared any mov 
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doubted whether the day } 
would be useful, had not q 
A meeting of days, hows 
gloriously act the seal of I 
® not unwise to Wall on the . 
ML ichteousness. It is den 
pyen a few diaciples, daily 
oon be 
heaves with them. ( hris 
labored together in a trul 
A large and interesting gr 
rejoicing in Christ, and ¢ 
labors entered upon by i 
jato surrounding neighborl 
this work will coniinue t 
S Wadham’s Falls, for many 
Brother Woodhull has 
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do not remember to have 
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ie Montas, Jan. 30, 1856. 


LETTER FROM 


LawRE 
a. J. H. Lapp: 
Dear Sm:—I find the 
the coldest winters I « 
» a more northern latitude 
ar with the Border Ruffic 
9 raise the money to pay { 
oy present year is up, I 
ou will trust till after 
can raise something tot 
per fora number of yea 
i! if I had the means to p 
Yours truly, 
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Reply.—We shall retain 
st fora short time, in th 
fe among our subscribers v 

Independent to a 
watil after pre: 


lait 
mption is « 
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For Ransas.—0Our friend, 
ompany we commended, 
ishes no more references ' 
patter, as his arrangemer 
all soon be on his way. 


perfect shower of letters. 
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ompt a response. He co 
hope for Kansas fro 
goataword. He says t 
a thousand men to go 
pmand the means to send 
the want of capital. A 
nities for the investment 
ptageoue. His caleulatio 
Thayer's. He says that an) 
00d set of mills, and 30 go 
t, all Of which will not cost 
uri of $3,000 a year to 
tiement. But, of course 
pst depend in a good mea 
tlers, and the ability anc 
le @#timates the expense 
burmey, $60; team and to 
ons, $40 ; seed, $20; extr 
bly his estimates are as lo 
tier takes up 160 acres 
bwo plot 320 acres, all of 
ainent price—#1 25 an 
yed and legally brough 
en, of various employme 
erect mills for sawing a: 
n plot of 320 acres, wl 
rth $100 an acre, and t 
ofitable. Any capitalist 
ung farmer with $500 as 
ge return, barring the 
ying the foundation for a 
the eame time contribu 
untry’s destiny, at this cx 
eniditure of hundreds will 
be accomplished by th 
olden opportunity for deci 
# Our friend sends us the 
Ma young man who ga 
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bgland, which is now bow 
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repetition of similar relictions and’ troub’ z Others 
jonpted Whether the day in which protracted meetings 
gould be useful, had not quite passed away. 

A mecting of days, however, was called, and God has 
sly set the seal of His approbation, » It is found 
> to Wait on the Lord till He come and, rain 
sshteousuess. Tt is demonstrated again that when 
on a few disciples, daily go forth weeping and bearing 
socious seed, they S00n begin to return, bringing their 
sheaves with them. Christians ef different name have 
isbored together in a truly fraternal and loving spirit. 
A large and interesting group of conyerts are already 
rejoicing in Christ, and the systematic and prayerful 
pors entered upon by brethren to carry the Gospel 
surrounding neighborhoods, warrant the hope that 
is work will continue to bless the region around 
Tdham’s Falls, for many days to come. 

Brother Woodhull has a most desirable and im- 
wrtant charge,—in view at the intelligent and enter- 
pring character of his people, the unity and affec- 
yo with which they receive his ministry, and the 
gusually large number of youth in his congregation. 
{do not remember to have labored in any place where 
ihe Divine blessing has so filled their houses with chil- 
iron as here. And the Spirit is evidently sealing many 
of them according to the covenant of His promise. 
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le to appear that the American Tract 
ler obligation to reprove every gin 
plications, and publish every truth ae. 
pinion of any Christian party or 

ect to hearin direct and Positive terms 
‘on the sin of American slavery, the 
est blot on our national escutcheon, 
ey ever pursue, as they have done, 
Lord will bless te the upb 
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Iam not going to belong to and con 
rt a society that does not promalg, 
Then I would say, if the basis of 
Society is too catholic, support 
rian Society with which you have 
book concern conneeted with it, an¢ 
he Tract Society out of its proper plage 
sentiments or party. 
2 labor in his own appropriate sphere, 
n Tract Society continue to scatter the 
ee of Life until every family shall feo} 
afluence. Let the Reform Book and 
chibit and portray the evils of slavery 
which has so long called for the judg. 
, upon us asa nation, may be removed, 


rm Society have not locomatives enough 
wn freight, make another, and not try #4? sin :—I find that in the midst of one 


1e that has been so long and 60 success. of the coldest winters I ever experienced in my life, 
in the service of another company, fogmm 2 4 ™°°e northern latitude, and in the midst of another 
no use till it is remodeled’ to suit thai wit with the Border Ruffians, it is impossible for me 
Awtt-Seorantax. fgg. rise the money to pay for your paper, 60 that when 
my present year is up, I am obliged to stop, unless 
soy will trust till after preémption is over, and 
Ica raise something to turn off.. I have read your 
sper fora number of years, and would gladly do s0 
wil if 1 had the means to pay for it. 
Yours truly, —_ —. 


Monin, Jan. 80, 1856. 
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LETTER FROM A KANSAS’ MAN. 








Lawsence, K. T., Jan. 30, 1856. 
Ma. J. H. Lapp: 
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E-MOTHER OF CINCINNATI, 


ce by night on the quays of a noble cit 
ope, desolated and trodden down.) 
The moonlight glimmered 0 
rand buildings overlooking the Danubg 
of their treasures. The streets wer 
der the tread of the Austrian sentin 
that day of old men consigned to so 
ely for speaking for their country; ¢ 
oned, of boys sentenced to the guar 
- wearing the insignia of national inde 
ose who had seen, had told us of th 
d gone to the scaffold with a emile, b 





Andy. 


Reply. —We shall. retain our friend’s name on the 
«fora short time, in. the full confidence that some 
e among our subscribers will feel it a privilege to send 
Tu Independent to a faithful pioneer of freedom, 
wtil after preémption is over.’ 
oe 


For Kansas.—Our friend, whose plan for an emigrant 
company we commended, has written to say that he 
ishes no more references to be directed to him in the 
re choosing between liberty and servi matter, as his arrangements are completed, and he 

remembered the exiles who, in everfiis..\ soon be on his way. He has been deluged with a 
owing what there is im manhood, whetporfoct shower of letters. He did not anticipate so 
iseek to bend it. The nobleness of rompt a response. He considers it a good omen, and 
It seemed, in the words fucure hope for Kansas from the readiness of 0 many 
igarian, ‘‘easy to do anything for hem) go ata word. He says that he himself could easily 
st to suffer for her sake.” We felt ise a thousand men to go in April, if he could only 
f imperial treasures, that peaceful honomfyumand the means tosendthem. The only hindrance 
e and country, friendship and affee h the want of capital. And yet he thinks the oppor- 
f were as trifles and gewgaws, when @iMniies for the investment of capital are highly ad- 
was offered Slavery. Liberty seemed uageous. His caleulations are full as hopeful as Mr. 
ve of the soul, poured out from God hi yer’s. He says that any eligible town site, with a 
ad this among men seemed somethii set of mills, and 30 good settlers upon and around 
1g for, and for which one would chee wlof which will not cost above $8,000, will yield a 
lepths of the heart, a vow arose to ¢ wn of $3,000 a year to the company making the 
f to universal liberty for all creeds a pment. But, of course, the success of a company 
es. And if ever heart-felt prayers ¢ it depend in @ good measure upon the quality of the 
li down comfort and restoration to t lers, and the ability and integrity of the manager. 


re the mind, 


the oppreseed, they would that night (GM cimates the expense for a farmer and boy for 
te people of Hungary. nmey, $60; team and tools, $240; 8 months’ provi- 
at wrong in the monstrous crimes of Aug, , $40 ; seed, $20; extras, $40; total, $400. Prob- 
ary, what bloody act of remorselegMiiy his estimates are as low asean be relied on. Each 
relentless oppression upon the crushe@™xer takes up 160 acres of land, and each village or 
like the acts which oecur daily i@jfown plot 320 acres, all of which they will buy at gov- 

ler our Fugitive-Slave Law, and whiclkmment price—#1 25 an acte—as soon as it is sur- 


ut Cincinnati only reveals? And wh 
g through the world, wh 
t the brave man tramples 0 
ored burden when the oppress¢ 
ies, is like this stern deed ¢ 


eyed and legally brought into market. Five or ten 
men, of various employments, could unite their capital 
erect mills for sawing and grinding, and establish a 
“wn plot of 320 acres, which would immediately be 
worth $100 an acre, and the mills are sure to be very 


olsm ringin 


orant black woman, done among her en@@§prottabis. Any capitalist who will furnish a deserving 
rofthe land? Think of it! Th§jyoung farmer with $500 as an outfit, will be sure of a 
with her children, after long tasting of tare return, barring the uncertainties of life, and of 
ide, at length flees desperately away to Myler :e foundation for a prosperous citizenship, while 
he is hunted; her den of refuge is foum the came time contributing to turn the scale of his 
led is liable to be caught, and, P@o'ry’: destiny, at this eritical juncture, when an ex- 
slicht punishment, to be held im thogPe'vure of hundreds will do more for the future than 
iarchal relations of which we hear 60 @ % be accomplished by the sacrifice of millions if this 
n apologists. She belongs to a race ‘dee opportunity for decisive action is lost. 
- its affectionate and kindly dispositio bur friend sends us the following extract of a letter 


,described as a woman, ‘of gentle # 
ession of countenance.” What does & 
ces on her knee the young girl-babe. 
reature has a mother's heart. That m 
nning hands, the sweet emile, the cr 
brace, have endeared her to the neg 
ey do to the white woman—perhaps § 
had probably dreamed, too, of the fut 
s when the comely daughter should b 
r the aged mother. The slave-hunter? 
tthe door! She must choose for the ial 
On the one side, Slatery—its name 
ing 


[a pope * cause—shall they not be helped in their noble 
—its unrewarded toil—its prostitut? 


tl 'y those who remain at home to feel the bene- 
She chose ast "0! ‘heir heroism ? 


‘Ma young man who gave the fairest references asto 
Muncter, as a specimen of the spirit of young New- 
and, which is now bound for the freedom of Kan- 


lam twenty years of age, possessed of a fair share 
‘ulustry and enterprise, and having an intense desire 
‘oust one in the army battling for freedom in that 
“mory, Iam poor; I have not the means of reach- 
‘zthere, I would cheerfully make any arrangements 
defray my expenses.” 

“hall not men whose hearts so’glow with the love of 


“ety, that they are ready and eager to give themselves 
) the 























ES) 
he other, Liberty ! 
ave chosen—as you, reader, would che 
ye! She draws the sharp knife across © 
vat! She seizes another child for the ® 
shes and stabs the child of hero¥® a 
13 we hear in the evidence, “ cil € 
kil] herself.” It is not frenzys though 407 
ution; it is the noblest instinct. - 
be act, and now, as all, know, #8 0 A 
or her freedom, while claimed as 9 cri 

by the State authorities. An ee 
ne between the State and Federal Le 
now, we do not care. This fearf a 
he civilized world of far more impor" 
.¢ mother’s hand, dripping with the 
. those low voices paying - 
“We will walk singing tO the ca 
k to slavery,” tell all base an 
fish supporters what American Sail 
» tones which shall thrill every ans ~~ 
story goes, ‘The Negro is a Man or . 
He takes death befor 


vechonk, Mass—A letter to Zhe Jadependent says: 
We are in the midst of @ glorious revival ‘of ré- 
“on, which has been In progress about two months. 
A ous One hundred persons at our last inquiry-meeting 
seal d their Purpose to serve God in righteousness and 
holiness the remainder of their lives: 

: Rev. Norrig Day, & most excellent and judicious 
Tange list, has been with us, and labored with marked 
bens of the divine approbation, He has also labored 
eer pne and is now laboring at Barrington, with 
wy “uecess. We are not anxious to know how many 
“converted, but who are not, that they should be 
"*. God is at work in other towns around us. 

“J, 0. B.” 





¥ abs . 
Pitter Niles of Abington.—T once usked Mr. N. how 
n{Jhis sermons. I give you his reply in his 
tA rds, Said Mr. N,, “Ty usually select my text 
.. Lext Sabbath, Sabbath evening if not Monday 
1 8 | think of it when 1 ride, when I hunt, (of 
_. . Was very fond,) and when I work in the field, 
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3 sweet as to us. 
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t@ concentration of yar of tnd eee night I get something out.” ‘This is 
; and mnie - aconies of Hae P éold, hae ‘ermons were made by him whose mem- 
d sighs, which GOD 210 ec , *nerate, & H. 
ed as this by the kind slave-mowe? cee 
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we are to present to the world the 


4 to 
Je of a United States officer seekiDe 


ty . Ingalls and J, Dunbar Houghton were set apart 
it ‘the 


Goren Bro. I is laboring in 
so barbarous, that to escape vast us Lape and’ Bro: § a+ li be g 
nel ts’ glad to convict his client ba ee as principal. of the Bellevi le A — 
i) children! A law claimed'to be ist Cue Bg Promise of usefulness in the - of 
tution of American Liberty, which aide Pres, © exercises were as follows: 
», and whose legitimate results are ©? ~ 


ri 
ims as incomparably worse thap deoth 
Rut on this, words are uselens , 


ia ashamed of his americas! 


one 

fit. were a disgrace to, be am Ame 
in sack-cloth, and with biter - 

“ How long, @ Lord 


Flelds Paes 0 

ined 2 all G. W. Fields, of Brewer, Me., has re- 
Church fy Pee call from the Congregatioan! 
Rey Pastor pect street, Cambridgeport, to Reccte 
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we pray, 








to the last, in which they had forced the House to the 
plurality rule, and secured the victory—they kept the 


House at bay, : 
Regarded as an instance of party spirit and organi- 
zation, it has no parallel in our history. Abolition has 


not only elected its candidate, but elected him in the 
mode first proposed by it; and what is more remarka- 
| ble, by the same vote which it gave two months ago. 

It has dem ‘fn the it of the democracy 
and the South, the power of union. Will she ever. 
learn it in her own great cause? ; 

But rising far above these considerations of party 
discipline, are the issues involved ‘in the election of 
Banks. There was neither quibbling nor shuffling in 
the con’ so far as the victorious party are con- 
cerned. While Richardson, and Pennington, and Ful- 
ler, were refining upon points of co onal con- 
struction ~ ning here and there— 
Banks and the Free Soilers, announced their crecd 
Southern extermination in the simplest form. ‘‘No 
more Slaye States!” was the barner-cry which rang 
loudly through the strife, until drowned in the shouts 
of the victory. 2 
Upon this simple issue, they not only risked success, 
but the Union—resolved that it should perish before 
they would yield. They presented this choice to the 
South—to Southern men representing the South—and 
they, after two months deliberation, have. .preferred 
submission to abolition than resistance. They have 
preserved the Union upon the terms of Abolition, and 
made the Constitution and Southern rights to bow be- 
fore its power. 

NORTHERN, 
{From the Worcester Spy.]} 


The same noble spirit of unanimity, on the main issue, 
and the same charity and forbearance on extraneous 
matters, which animated Mr. Banks and his supporters 
a late contest for ae ree 9 re out fn 
e coming cam w inevitably ta 
lican President a. next, on the a 
for the Speakership was chosen. What these principles 
are, may be seen by the following resolves, whieh com- 
prise the platform laid down by the Massachusetts Re- 
ublican Convention, of which Mr. Banks was the 
President, and endorsed its doings: 
Resolved, That the increase and advance of Slavery, 
the additions to the number of Slave States, the suc- 
cessive triumphs of Slavery in the political contests of 
the last half century, the control of Slavery over all de- 
artments of the government, the experience of the 
few years in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments, and more especially the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, have made Slavery, in its na- 
tional relations, and in its relations to the Free States, 
the PARAMOUNT practical question in the politics of 
the country. 

Resolved, That the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
makes EVERY INCH of the national domain a battle- 
between Freedom and Slavery. It makes the 
admission of EVERY NEW STATE, a conflict between 
Freedom and Slavery. The issue thus forced upon us, 
we accept. It shall be by no fault of ours, if another 
Slave State is added to the Union) or ANY of its terri- 
tories left open to the possibility of Slavery. q 
Resolved, That we tender no geographical or sec- 
tional iesue ; nor will we be deterred from our by 
| ee aa 1 peri m- 
promise erased the Ge phical line. . Our prin- 
ciples are national and cenee Our spirit is national 
and liberal, Our principles do not justly lead to a see- 
tional issue. Ifthe slave power raises one, the fault is 
theirs, be the victory ours, 

, Resolved, That we require no conformity of 
nion on other subjects of national or State policy. 
e all re the duty of making the on of 
FREEDOM PARAMOUNT. To secure YOF AC- 
b ser HERE, we attempt no unity. of opinion else- 

ere, 


* 


~ 
. * 


Adviee Wanted.— What shall I do? Iam in a quan- 
dary. Brethren and fathers, lend me yourhelp. But 
let, me state my case. 

I have received a call to a latge and influential 
church. The people are united, the salary sufficient, 
and the field for usefulness extensive and promising, 
But there is a large distillery in town in which quite a 
number of the church and congregation are interested. 
And it has been expressly stipulated in the call that if I 
become their pastor I am rot to say an on the 
subject of temperance. Now when I read this I felt 
at once like returning a most emphatic No. But then 
as I have pondered the question, I have become some- 
what undecided what to do. They say that “ there is 
no necessity of my preaching on temperance; that the 
Savior never did, but on the contrary encouraged 
wine-drinking by miraculousy furnishing it at the wed- 
ding in Cana.” That if I will just “ preach the simple 
Gospel,” and rely upon its power gradually to overthrow 
the evils connected with the abuse of wine and strong 
drink, I may do a great deal of good in their commu- 
nity. But I can do none at all if I attempt to preach on 
temperance, for they will not listen to any man who 
speaks upon that subject; and if I attempt it, I shall 
only banish myself from the place, and thus prevent my 
doing the good I might by preaching the simple Gos- 
pel. Now,what shall 1 do? Shall I accept the call on 
such terms, or shall I decline it? Will the Secretaries 
of the Tract Society please give me their advice ?—Con- 
gregationalist. 





Hiteracy Record. 


The Constitation.—‘‘ The Constitutional Text- Book. 
A Practical and Familiar Exposition of the Constitution 
of the United States, and of portions of the public and 
administrative Law of the Federal Government. De 
signed for Schools and Colleges.” By Furman Shep- 
pard. Published by Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia. 
12mo, pp 324. 


Prof. Shedd.—“ Lectures upon the Philosophy of 
History.” By William G. T. Shedd, Brown Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 128. 
Published by W. F. Draper, Andover. 


Conversions.—‘' My Joy and Crown. Cherished In- 
stances of Conversion.” By the Author of ‘ Light in 
the Valley.” 18mo, pp. 87, with engraving. Pub- 
lished by the American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. 


Arehiteetare.—Dewitt & Davenport are publishing a 
work in numbers, 4to: ‘‘ The City Architect. A Series 
of Original Designs for Dwellings, Stores, and Public 
Buildings, adapted to cities and villages ; Mlustrated by 
Drawings of Plans, Elevations, and Sectioris, with De- 
tails of Estimates,” etc. Price 50 cents per number, 
or $10 for the work complete. The author is William 
H. Ranlett, Arehitect, Washington City, author of 
‘The Architect,” and “Cottage and Villa Archi- 
tecture.” 


Jeffrey.—‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection 
from his Corréspondence.” By Lord Cockburn, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 12mo, 
2 vols. in one, pp. 343 and 368. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, and sold here by Shel- 
don, Lamport & Blakeman. 


Tale-—‘ The Lost Hunter ; a Tule of Early Times.” 
Published by Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau street; and 
H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 12mo, pp. 462. 

Creele.—*‘ The Creole Orphans; or, Lights and Sha- 
dows of Southern Life. A Tale of Louisiana.” By 
James 8. Peveroke, M.D., of Mississippi. Same pub- 
lishers, 12n10, pp. 365, 

Sonthern.—‘‘ Woman's Faith. A Tale of Southern 
Life.” Same publishers. pp. 310. 


Kavanagh.—‘ Rachel Gray. A Tale, founded on 





:| Fact.” By Julia Kavanagh, Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,” ete. 


D. Appleton & Co., publishers, 12mo, pp. 308. 


Trade Sale.—At the late meeting of the Executive 
Board, for the purpose of drawing places to be assign- 
ed to publishers in the Catalogue of the approaching 
y Trade Sale, the names of one hundred and thirty-two 
houses were drawn. By the rules.“ Contributors agree 
to contribute to no other trade gales in New-York be- 
sides that authorized by the Committee.” The spring 
sale will be held at the rooms of Leavitt & Delisser, 





form of principles on which the successful contestant | fathers. 


raries have lately attributed more than one work to 


‘of every 


whole hog,” and with such evident sineerity, too. Our 
political managers must look to see who will suddenly 
abandon them on the Slavery issue next fall, im order 
to swell that “‘ million majority for a Protective Tar- 
iff.” 

Maguin.—'' Miscellaneous Writings of the late Dr. 
Maguin, edited by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, Vol. III, 
Shakspeare Papers.” 12 mo. pp. 253. Redfield, pub- 
lisher, 84 Beekman street. 

Satire.—" The Adventures of my Cousin Smooth.” 
By Timothy Templeton, of Tewksbury. 12mo, pp. 
236, stitéhed.. Published by Miller, Orton & Mulligan, 
New-York and Auburn. 

Barnes.— An inquiry into the Organization and Gov- 
ernment of the Apostolic Church, particularly with ref- 
erence to the claims of Episeopacy.” By Albert 
Barnes. Published by the ‘‘ Presbyterian Publication 
Committee,” N. §., Philadelphia, and by Ivison & Phin- 
ney, 32 Broadway, New-York. 


Rogers’ Diaries.—We hear that the Rogers’ Diaries 
are not so nearly ready for the press as rumor had it. 
Mr. Moxon, the publisher, but not. it seems, executor 
of the poet, has a volume of Table Talk in the press, 
taken down by Mr. Dyce. This volume is nearly ready 
for the public. The diaries kept by Mr. Rogers him- 
scif, some of the choicest morsels in which are reports 
of conversations with the Iron Duke, are at the disposal. 
of the poet’s relatives, the Messrs. Sharp. Rogers, it is 
said, left no instructions as to the particular disposal of 
his papers. Samuel Phillips, we believe had at one 
time a commission from the poet to write his life; but 
the young critic passed away, like so many other con- 
tem ies, before the aged poet was gathered to his 
No successor to the task was ever named ‘by 
Rogers.—A theneum. 


Dr. Sanpwrrs, the only one who escaped from Kars 
to London to tell in n the story.of the gallant de- 
fense and the as gallant surrender of that fortress, is 
busy, pen in hand, with a narrative of the defence and 
of his own adventures.—Jilustrated News. 


Puruttrs, Sampson & Co., will publish during the 
whi ‘ lieved will be cial teresting 

which it is believed wi specially in ing to re- 
ligious readers. It is not a “Sunny Side,” nor a 
Shady Side,” but the relations subsisting between minis- 


ters and: are presented in.a new and sriginal 
light. ough written for the meridian of New-Eng- 
land, it will be found to have interest. and value where- 
ever churches and religious societies are found. 


Mr. Macanlay’s Fifth Volume.—The fifth volume of 
Mr. Macaulay’s “‘ History of England” has been com- 
mitted to the printer.— Edinburgh Hapress. 


The Author of “‘ Eothen.”°—Some of our contempo- 


the author of ‘‘ Eéthen.” We have authority to say 
that the writer of the book never published any other. 
— Times. 


Mr. Owen Jonzs proposes to publish a “‘ grammer of 
ornament,” being a series of 3,000 examples from va- 
rious styles, exhibiting the fundamental principles 
which appear to in the tion of ornament 
iod. e work will be published in twenty- 
five numbers of four plates each. 


Tue Sovrnern Quarrerty Review has become the 
property of E. H. Britton & Co., of Columbia, 8. C. 
who have secured the services of Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Thornwell as editor, and announce that. they will ob- 
tain, at an early day, the assistance of a corps of con- 
tributors—“ the ablest in the whole country.” Dr. T.’s 
connection with the work will commence with the April 
number, The terms will be, as heretofore, $5 a year, 
in advance. 


A Mamore of the Life and writings of Dr. Ralph 
Wardlaw, in one volume, is announced, from the pen 
of Dr. 8. Alexander, to be published inEdinburgh. Dr. 
Wardlaw’s Lectures on Systematic Theology are to ap- 
pears in three vols., edited by Rev. I. R. Campbell. 


Religions Intelligence. 





American Colonization Soelety.—The impression 
which has gone out that the Society is clear of debt 
is erroneous. For while the indebtedness stated in the 
last report has been met as it fell due, other debts 
either then overlooked, or since extended, or new ones 
incurred, exist of magnitude enough to tax to the full- 
est extent, in connection. with the demands for. im- 
provements of Receptacles, etc., in Liberia, the ener- 
gies of the newly-organized Executive department of 
the Society. The debt of the Society is materially 
diminished, and consists chiefly of liabilities for the late 
expedition from Baltimore, and of the regular expenses 
for agencies, physicians, etc. The actual liabilities of 
the Seciety, however, are over $24,000; last year they 
were over $32,000. 


Seneca Indians.—Two persons were admitted to the 
Cataraugus Church, on the first Sabbath in December, 
one of them a ‘‘ weather-beaten warrior of ninety- 
nine.” ‘Though we capnot speak of a revival,” Mr. 
Gleason says, ““we are encouraged to hope for this 
blessing. Considering the amount of light whieh this 
people have enjoyed, the prejudices which they have 
been obliged to contend with, and the bad habits they 
must needs overcome, I think we are making headway 
Zion-ward, as fast as the average of churches East or 
West.” 


Worthy of Imitation.—The Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at Great Bend, Pa., made their pastor, Rev. J. B. 
McCreary, a very generous donation on the 15th inst., 
amounting to $200. 


Another Candidate for Orders.—The Rev. James L. 
Grover, who, a few months since, resigned the post of 
Presiding Fider in the Ohio Conference, and attached 
himself to Trinity Church, Columbus, has been received 
by the Bishop, as a candidate for orders. At the re- 
quest of the Rector of Trinity, he has been licensed a 
Lay-reader, and conducted service on Sunday last in 
Epiphany Church, Urbana, one of his old fields of 
labor.— Western Episcopalian. 


Bishop Potter.—We have much satisfaction in stating 
that the health of Bishop Potter has very greatly im- 

roved since his arrival at the South. en last 
| sae from he was at — py on his way ‘ile Ben 
ton, having spent severa cays ot Hognals i -_ 
whale his hin were in Pe remaining. . He will re- 
main for some days in Charleston, or the vicinity, and 
may probably visit. Cuba before his return.— Hpiscopal 
Recorder. 

Brantford, Me.—A caromantent writing from 
Brantford, states that deep religious feeling pervades 
the Methodist me ee of that town. a number 
who have professed in the Savior, about 40 are 
heads of families. Our correspondent states that tie 
work has grown quietly and that a very solemn feeling 
pervades many minds. ' 


Catlin.—Rev. Wm. E. Catlin has received a unani- 
mous call to labor with the Congregational Church at 
Glass Lake, Michigan. 


Atkinsen.—Rev. W. B. Atkinson is laboring with 
7 Congregational Church at Carthage, a Co. 


Stene.—The Rev. J. R. Stone, for several years the 


Home Mission Society, has entered upon the 


dence, R. I, je 
Reformation.—The work in Spain is véry wonderful. 
A Christian House r, at Bristol, took the | 


tracts of the Panbargh ety on board a Spanish ves- 
sel which had come in, and the crew all surrounded 
him, and eagerly took them and asked for a Bible. 
New-Orleans—This important is erect- 
ing a very elegant chureh edifice, to supply the place 
their late house of worship, which was. dae b 
fire. The Creole ap The rebuilding of 
church is proceeding rapidity. Weean now begin’ 
to estimate the extent of the new edifice, and ciate 
the eleganee of its d When completed it will be 
an ornament to the city, and be a monument of the 
energy and zeal of the congregation by whom it is 
erected.” ‘i 
Conversions to Protestantism in Silesia—During last 
year, in Silesia, 811 Roman Catholics: enrolled. their 
names on the Protestant registers. A similar increase 


freshing to see a writer who goes so earnestly for ‘the | city 


, @ book entitled “Edith Hale,” | ternating regularly between the three. The spiritual 
interest among professed Christians and amo 


efficicnt Financial Secretary of the American Baptist | 
relation with the High street Baptist: Church, Provi-||- 


and ; from. New-England States, 15 ; 
Ay States 34; from Greece 1, and from Tur- 
ey 1. 


Ceylon.—A native brother in Ceylon, Mr. T. P, Hunt, 
received ordination on the 6th of September. The 
church at Chavagacherry gave him a unanimous call, 
prompiaing to support him im part; and the miasion, 
— duly examined him as to his qualifications, pro- 
ceed great satisfaction to set him apart to the 
saered office: “* All things considered,” Mr, Sanders 
says, ‘.1 doubt whether we have injour corps of help’ 
ers a fairer candidate for success in the Gospel minis- 
try. 
Revival jn Fayetteville, N. ¥.—A correspondent of 
the WV. ¥. Observer says: “ Outpourings the Spirit 
have been enjoyed recently in Fayetteville, N. Y. Up- 
wards of fifty in the Presbyterian Congregation have 
expressed hope—of this number thirty-nine at the last 
commu season, 2 few weeks since, made a public 


adult Baptism. Some of the young men converted 
now have the ministry in view,” 


German Missionaries for California.—Brothers Dier- 
king and Bollinger, of the Western. Conferences, left 
the port of New-York in the steamer Tlinois, on 
Tuesday the Sth inst., for The brethren, 
with their wives, had the privilege of attending a love- 
feast with their German brethren of this city, upon the 
night of their arrival; and on the next day they de- 
parted for their appointed field of labor.—Ad». 


Southern Ald Seelety.—In answer to numerous ap- 
plications, the Executive Committee of the Southern 
Aid Society made appropriations to ministers and mis- 
sionaries at the South and South West to the amount of 
$2,160, including $500 to the Presbytery of Texas, “The 
meney is all in hand, and will soon be on its way to ite 
destination. The facts presented by. the General 
Agent, in letters and otherwise, were full of encourage- 
ment as to the increasing favor with which the Societ } 
is regarded by the Christian public, the opening fields 
which inyite its codperation and aid—and the good 
already accomplished o in process of accomplishment 
through its instrument«lity.—Jour. of Com. 


Religious Interest in Roehester.—The daily religious 
services, which for the past three weeks have been held 
at the Brick and Washington street churehes, in this’ 
city, are now extended to the Plymouth Church—ab 





the im- 
spread- 


penitent of’ all classes, is both deepening an 


ing.— Obs, 


Dutch are i | the many acts of Chris- 
tian liberality of a member of the Collegiate Church, we 
are correctly informed that he has purchased three 
hundred copies of the phlet entitled “ Slaveholding 
Not Sinful, by Samuel B. Howe, D.D.,” to furnish a 
copy to each of the pastors of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church ; and that nearly the whole number has 
been distributed among them.—Chr. Intel, 


Hartford.—We rejoice to hear of some awakening in | 
the Baptist churches of this city and also in two or 
three of the Congregational churches. Christians are | 
laboring and praying with more earnestness and a num- 
ber of conversions have occurred. Let us look fora 
general out-pouring of the Spirit. —Herald. 

American Bible Seeiety.—The stated meeting of the 
Managers was held on. Thursday, the 7th inst.: Hon. 
Luther Bradish in the Chair. ” 

Five new societies were recognized ; one in each of 
the States of Connecticut, New-York, Ohio, North 
Carolina, and Iowa. 

Letters were ted from Rev. J. 


Hi. WNeill, | 
Secretary of the y now at the South, in bas thes 
his labors and state of the Cause ; from W. H. 

yim regard 


Esq., secretary of Pennsylvania Bible Seciety, in r 
to the supply of semlerente with the Holy tures ; 
frdm the Hon. Walker Lowrie, asking a grant of Bibles 


a. 


_ a for weal — ons; 
r. Wheeler, at Aspinwall, acknowledging receipt 
Bibles and testamente, and in to their distribu- 
tion ; from the Trinitarian Bible ty, in London, in 
regard to a revised edition of the Portuguese Bible ; 
from Rev. H. B. La Sopoygan, Scutari, (Turkey), with 
statements as to the influence of the Bible in Western 
Asia ; from the French and Foreign Bible Society, ex- 
pressing thanks for a grant of funds from this board: 
from Rev. C. W. Righter, in regard to his labors among 
Russian prisoners at Constantinople. 

Grants were made for distribution of Portuguese Bibles 
for Para, Brazil; Spanish Bibles and Testaments for 
Bogota, New-Grenada ; Indian Scriptures for the Presb. 
Beard of Missions; to the Board of Missions of the 
M. P. Church for Oregon ; to the Tract Society of the 
M. P. Church, South; besides eight volumes in raised 
letters for the blind. 


Revival at Walnut Street Charch, Louisville, Ky.—It 
is stated that about forty have recently been added to 
this church. Among the number, a promising young 
lawyer, and also two gentlemen who have renounced 
the theatrical profession (which they have followed 
some twelve years, and in which one of them has acted 
for several years a manager of a theater), for the 
Christian profession, and to become followcrs of Christ. 
They are both gentlemen of talent and promise. 


Two hundred clergymen, in the cities of New-York 
and Brooklyn, have subscribed each one share (#16) to 
the United States Inebriate Asylum. This fact is the 
best evidence that could be furnished of the importance 
of such an institution; and if members of churches 
will imitate this example of their respective pastors, 
$500,000 can easily be raised for its establishment. 


from Rev. 
‘of 


Tue Presbytery of Onondaga, ata recent meeting, 
decided im the case of the call from the Trinity Pres- 
byterian Church in Manlius, to the Rev. W. H. Cooper, 
that it was inexpedient that he should be translated from 
his present charge, and advised the Church at Manlius, 
to desist from a further prosecution of said call. 


Prof. Hantington.—Dctained on his way homeward 
Saturday the 26th ult. by stress of storm and blocking 
snow, Prof. H. was thrown into Brunswick the. next 
morning to pass his Sabbath. He attended as worship- 
erin the Church connected with the College in the 
morning, and preached, very greatly to the aceoptance 
of all who heard him, in'the afternoon... We happen to 
be in possession of.the heads of his sermon, and are 
suré our readers will like to know them, They were 
seven. 1. The need—a conseious redonciliation with 
God. 2. The difficulty—sin the first moral develop- 
ment, is sinful, 3, The Wesning —cverything uticrs 
notes of alarm. 4, The Relief—Christ. 5. Application 
of the relief—faith. 6. The fruit—righteousness, Chris- 
tian life. %. The Result—gaivation. These are all 
eardinal points of vitality, and.they were treated in a 
way to leave the most evangelical impression upon the 
mind: Having spoken of the preaching, we might say 
a word of the preacher’s manner of reading did pray. 
ing, which was eminently devout and impressive, Shal 
we be pardoned if we say, we wish as mueb as this could 
be said of many a minister, whose orthodoxy is of the 
Straitest sect. At'the prayer-mecting in the evening, 
the, Professor and Old Harvard did not fail to be sub- 
jects of iving and er. For when lay-bro- 
ther was asked to offer the first Prayer, he began in. a 
fervid strain of thanksgiving for wayfarer from 
‘whose lips they had: heard such a (Gospel, and then 
ded in earnest supplication for the venerable 


| ernments to the acts,of persecution committed in these 


peodeasiba : @f seligion,:twelte me the ‘eter blessed his Word, and a work of grace’is now in pro- 


Rev, H..L, Hitcheock, D.D.— 


fied to him by the deputation, as having -been commit- 
ted in his own dominions; and that he has, moreoyer, 
instructed his representatives at the Courts of Electoral 
Hesse, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Saxe-Meiningen, and 
Schaumbarg-Lippe, to call the attention of those gov- 


several States, ag set forth also by the deputation—and 
to urge an inquiry, and the adoption of measures for 
e ng religious liberty to Ba Christians. 


Revival in Wittenberg College.—We are gratified to 
announce that a happy state of religions interest exists, 
at the present time, among the students of Wittenberg 
College. Quite a number are deeply exercised in juind, 
and are inquiring the way of life, and some conversions 
have already taken place. Religious exercises have 
been held in the College church, and also in the Col- 
lege, by the pastor and the faculty, for the last ten 
days, during which time the truth has been pungently 
preached, and not without effect. God has owned and 


gress among the students and the congregation, which, 
we trust, will increase and spread, until great multi- 
tudes will be gathéred into the ‘fold ‘of Ghrist.— Fy». 
Luth. 

Re-anion of Presbyterians.—The ian of 
Fiileseipbia devotes a column to eaaonae doc- 
trinal differences between the Old-School and the New- 
School are a8 great and as many now as they were at 
the disruption of the chureh twenty yearsago. That 
paper says; 

” e present state of the churches their reiinion 
would be utter impossibility—a thing not to be thought 
of or entertained for a moment. On a right basis, we 
should hai! such a reiinion as one of the bappiest events 
which could occur; but great changes must take place 
before such 4 consummation can be effected.” 

The expression of such a prediction, in such a quar- 
ter, is calculated to put off the day of reiinion, which 
we hope in God is yet to come. 


A New Mission.—Last year, a Burman missionary, 
Rev. A. T, Rose, dissolved his connection with the 
Executive Committee of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, and became pastor of the English Baptist 
church at Maulmain. About the same time he sent a 
communication to Dr. Hague, of Albany, announcing 
his change of relations, and expressing an earnest wish 
to preach to the heathen, if he could be supported by 
those who had sufficient confidence in him to allow him 
an adequate power of:self-direction.. The result of this 
application has been that John F. Rathbone, Esq., of 
Albany, has assumed the whole support of Mr. Kose, 
who will, probably, commence a new mission among 
the Shans. 


Armenian Protestantism.—An English gentleman re- 
cently spent a few days in the house of a missionary at 
Sivas. He had been at Samsoon previously, and + tite 
there he bad lived with a Protestant family. In speak- 
ing of this, Christian household, he said: “I have 
hardly ever seen such people. They scarcely go out of 
doors on the Sabbath ; they have morning and evenin 
prayers daily, also preaching on the Sabbath; and 
heard them cing the Old Hundredth Psalm.” 


Western Reserve.—Many will be glad to ktiow that 
the streams of charity and confidence, once centred in 
Western Reserve College, and afterwards driven back 
to their sources, are again returning to it. The dark- 
ness that has rested over it -eems to be breaking. The 
number of its students has increased. Old subsérip- 
tions, with th: ir six years’ interest, have been paid in, 
and others are expected. The public are manifesti 

in various ways, their confidence in the new President 

Evangelist. 


J 
, 


Medes Papers.— We wy days,.since, that 
one of our up-town carriers, in di u our 
handed it to a domestic, ai the front ay Fay —o- 
ing the word Prorrsranr in the title, threw the copy in 
the area with an ¢xclamation which doomed us to a 
place not to be mentioned to ears polite. We chronicle 
the fact as showing that when the paper fails to reach 
our subscribers, the blame may not always rest with the 
carrier.— Prot. Churchman. 


Baptist Foreign Mission Treasury.—We are sorry to 
learn that the receipts of the Missionary Union, for 
January, were nearly $2,000 less than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1855. The financial year closes, it 
will be remembered, with March, and no effort should 
be spared, inthe remaining six weeks, to secure to the 
treasury a generous contribution from every church. 


Canada.—It is expected that soon two additional 
bishops will be appointed for Upper Canada. The Sea 
of Toronto is to be divided into three dioceses: To- 
ronto, Kingston and London. The present bishop, (Dr. 
Strachan,) retains Toronto ; the new bishops who have 
been designated for the remaining Sees are, the Rev. 
Dr. Hinks, for Kingston, and the Rev. Dr. Cronyn, for 
London. Both are Irishmen; one is the brother of the 
late Inspector General Hincks, and of Professor Hincks, 
of the Toronto University ; the other has been for a num- 
ber of years rector of the town of London, U. C. 


American Board.—The receipts into the Treasury of the 
Board, during the month of January, were unusually 
large, so that its financial condition is quite as good as 
it was a yearago. With all the slight differences of 
opinion as tothe policy and action of the Board in cer- 
tain instances, there is still in all our best churches a 
confidence in it and an affection for it, which it is truly 
delightful to contemplate. Times may be hard and the 
pressure upon the means of Christians may be great; 
but yet the American Board, that efficient organization 
to which the Sandwich Islands owe their evangeliza- 
tion, and by which so many spots amid the night of 
heathenism have been made duminous with the light of 
the Gospel, and vocal with the praise of the Son of 
God, that must not and will not be forgotten, nor suf- 
fered to languish for want of the needed material aid. 


Charehes in Kansas.—It has been stated in several 
of the veligious papers that the Rev. Dr. Patton, of 
New-York, has undertakena temporary agency to raise 
twenty thousand dollars for the erection of churches in 
Kansas. This statement is true, so far as it goes, butit 
omits an all-important item. Dr. Patton bas under- 
taken the work gfatuwitously, from love to the cause. 
This ought to be generally understood, lest donors 
should suppose that a considerable part of the coniri- 
butions will-be absorbed in the salary of the agent. 
During the brief time in which Dr. Patton may labor in 
this work, he will be no expense to the cause, and 
donations will go into the treasury and be applied to 
the objéct in undiminished amount.—Rel. Herald. 


Slavery and the Chureh.—Anthony Burns, the fugi- 
tive slave, whose return to his master caused so much 
excitement, trouble, and governmental expense in Bos- 
ton, has since been purchased by a subscription made 
up at the North, and set free. Ile was, it seems, a re- 
ligious man, and’a memberof a church at a place called 
Union, Fauquier county, Virginia. On becoming free, 
he went to Oberlin College, Ohio, to educate himself 
for the ministry, and wrote back to Virginia to his old 
pastor for a letter of dismission from the church. In 
answer to this, he received a preamble and resolution, 
unanimously adopted by the congregation, excommuni- 
eating him from the communion and fellowship of the 
church for liaving “ absconded from the service of his 
master, and refused to return voluntarily, thereby dis- 
obeying boththe laws of God and man.” 


Tarkey.—Persecutions have not ceased in Turkey. 





college.— Maine Evangelist.“ 
Field.—Rey. Prof. Field has 
and urgent solicjtations of the First church in New-Lon- 
don, and accepts the co-pastorate there, with a salary of 
eighteen hundred dollars; he will not, however, re- 
move immediately. 

Woodward.—Rey, G. H. Woodward has resigned his 
sliacge of the church on Groton Bank, near New-Lon- 

on. 


Martin.—Rev. C,.D. Martin, late of Marissa, Mil., has 
located at Leavenworth City, Kaneas Territory, where 
he is lal with a view to the’ y organization 
‘of a. Presbyterian chureli. His prospects of suecess 
ag represented to be quite encouraging. 

Yantis.—Rev. Dr. Yantis and family have returned 
to Missouri, from n, with a view to-his entering 
upon the Presidency of the College at Richmond. 


.. Pharr.—Rev. 8. C. Pharr, D.D., of Charlotte, N. C., 

and former Professor in Davidson College, has received 

and accepted the imtment of Professor of Lan- 

gears. in the, East Tennessee University, located at 
noxville. 


MeClang.—The friends of Rey. John A. McClung 
will be pained’to learn that he is still detained at In- 
dianapolis, unable to rémove to — 
upon the pastorate of that chureh. He has been able 
to ch but.a single time since October. 


will be extended to him in his deep affliction. —Presb. 





of Protestants in that province has been going on for 
years past. ‘ 





of the Weet. 


yielded to the renewed | 


and enter 


The sym- 
pathies and prayers of a very large circle of friends 


A late. number of the London Christian Times con- 
tains accounts of persecutions, by civil authorities, 
inst Mohammedans converted to the Christian faith. 
ey were bastinadoed and banished. The aecounts 
| state thatthe authorities avoided, by design, such an 
|\issue as under the laws, as they stand, would have led 
to the death of the victims. 


Corning, N. Y.—About fifty have professed hope in 
| Christ. One of the physicians of the place wes among 
‘the anxious calling aloud for mercy; also one of the hotel 
keepers—he has resolyed to abandon the sale of liquors. 
} A man of influence, who has been a scoffer and a skep- 
| tic, Was converted on Sabbath last, at the baptism. 
On Sabbath evening, rose and said: “I stood on the 
hank of the rivor to-day, and the light of God's coun- 
i‘tenance broke upon my mind.” 
a.—The Westminister Presbyterian chufch 
| of Brooklyn, was organized by. the Presbytery of 
f Brooklyn, on the Sist ult., at the South Presbyterian 
| church. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Spear; Rev. Dr. McLane 
| presided, and gave the charge. The church consists 
of sixty-one members, which it is expected will soon be 
; Somewhat increased. Of these the majority are from 
' the South Presbyterian church, including three elders— 
! Walter S. Griffith, J. Milton Smith, an Wm. Jackson, 
Sh heretof isting b 
Cook. —The pastoral relation heretofore existing be- 
tween Rev. J. fr. Cook and the Congregational church 
at Edgeville, has been by mutual consent dissolved, and 
he has accepted a call to become the pastor of the First 
Congregational church of Indianola, Warren Co., 


Advertiser, has had the honor of being elected the first 
Mayor of that place. We are pleased to learn that 
“ John Smith” has finally got into office, 


House and Morse Telegraph.—For a ye 

have been rumors of such a) But all rhe pte 
have been premature until now. On Tuesday last. « 
Committee from the Boards of Directors of the twe 
lines, agreed upon a basis of union. 


For Bussia—A Russian agent was in Worcester, a 
few days since, and made a contract with a manufactu- 
rer.there for several thousand rifles. They are to be of 
the Sharp pattern, with some improvéments. This 
proves nothing y ey the prospects of peace, because 
the agent must have left Russia some time before the 
Czar had come to the conclusion to make the allie? 
term the basis of negotiation, 


Hatehinson.—The Hutchinson Brothers, says Life 
Illustrated, are going to settle in Minnesota after their 
long rambjes, They, in company with other gentlemen 
of kindred spirit, have purchased a tract of land om 
one of the forks of the Crow River, and there they 
have already founded the town of Hutchinson. The 
town is to be built and governed partly on the associa- 
tive principle ; that is, some of the buildings are to be 
owned and used in common, such as the Town Hall ot 
Assembly Rooms, the Library, Reading Room, ané 
others. Mr. Judson J. Hutchinson, with bis usual lib- 
erality, has presented a fine piano for the Music Hall. 


Tue Traveller contains a communication recommend- 
ing General Cushing for the next Presidency, There 
seems to be quite a movement in the General's favor at 
this time. The whig papers speak well of the proposi- 
tion, but in grave waggery, I suppose. 


Panama.—The Panama Railroad was in good condi- 
tion, and the isthmus remarkable healthy. 

Hes St. woes left Aspinwall on the 5th instant, at 
midnight, having embarked her passengers, specie, 

in the short space of ten hours, after their aie on 
Panama. She brings $1,023,028 60 in specie. 


Erle Railroad.—The New-York and Erie Railroad 
Company have purchased the right of way from the 
Hudson River at Harsimus Cove, in Jersey City, near 
the Hoboken line, to their present route, and design te 
erect an immense depdt on the shore for the aceomme- 
dation of their passenger and freight business, and 
have applied to the New-Jersey Legislature for an act 
to authorize them to make a cut or tunnel through Ber- 
gen Hill, and construct their road from the site of the 
dep6t to a point intersecting their present track west ef 
Bergen Hill. 

Kentucky.—The pro-slavery men of Newport and 
Covington, Kentucky, held a meeting a few days aga, 
and resolved to use every exertion 1o put down the 
News, the only anti-slavery paper in the State. 


Louisiana.—The Natchitoches Chronicle says : 

‘*The negress Elizabeth, belonging to Madame Le- 
mée, charged with burning the gin-house and a lot of 
cotton of her mistress, last Oct., was tried on Tuesday 
last, before Justices Hyames and Payne, and ten fres- 
holders, found guilty and sentenced to death. 


Washington.— Washington has one scientific associa- 
tion, which meets once per month, and is ‘usually at- 
tended by less than fifty people; one literary institution 
of any note—the Smithsonian—which of course it does 
nothing to support ; and oy eer The National Hre 
excepted, are largely nourished from the Federal Trea- 
sury. Of course, their sphere is limited and their infie- 
ence modorate. 


National Know-Nothingism,—The highest vote givem 
for the American candidate for Speaker, during the long 
contest at Washington, was forty-one ; and of these, at 
the last pinch, only two voted for Mr. Banks, while 
twenty-seven Bu Mr. Aiken. This shows the affim- 
ities of National Know-Nothingism,—Spy. 

Thirty-two Januaries.—By a table copied from the 
Traveller, in which the last thirty-two Januaries are ar- 
ranged according to their mean temperature, it appeare 
that but two were colder, and twenty-nine warmer, 
than that of 1856, and that the difference between Jan- 
uary 1840, the coldest, and 1838, the warmest, of the 
thirty-two was 14$ degrees. 


Meanness.—The Madison Jowrna! says: ‘The Res 

Mr. Gould, of Kenosha, was recently invited to lectus 
before the Literary Society of Dubuque, Iowa... He had 
been regularly announced, but, on his arrival there, the 
President of the Society, ascertaining that he was am 
admirer of Charles Summer, and anti-slavery in senfi- 
ment, declined allowing him to lecture. Subsequently, 
the liberal-minded citizens of Dubuque procured a room, 
and Mr. Gould was invited to deliver his lecture, whiek 
invitation he complied with.” 


Another Eseape of Slaves.—There seems to be a de- 
termination to make Mr. Gaines, the citizen of Boone 
Couaty, Ky., who claims four of the present party of 
fucitives, realize the fact that negroes can run away. 
We learn from good authority that four more of his 
slaves escaped from his plantation last night, and, as 
yet, their whereabouts have not been discovered. It 
is supposed, however, that they are still in Kentucky, 
under the protection of an agent of the U. G.R.R. fe 
fact, it is quite certain they have not yet crossed the 
river. The party consists of two women, a man amd 
small child. Out of eleven slaves Mr, Gaines has new 
but three, and, to judge from late events, there is me 
telling how long he can rely on their services. “He ts 
now, and has been for several days in this city attend- 
ing to the present prosecution.—Cincianati Timea. 


Hale and Pieree.—The Concord Jndependent Democrat 
says that Mr. Hale did not offer to poe hands with 
the President at the White House, and therefore Gen. 
Pierce did not have the opportunity of refusing to per- 
form that ceremony. Mr. Hale went to the White 
House, not to pay his respects to the President, for be 
does not owe him anything of the kind. Some countey 
cousins of Mr. Hale wanted to see the man who yetood 
the French Spolilation bill, signed the Nebraska bill and 
bombarded Greytewn. Mr. Hale, misled by his courte- 
ous feelings, instead of disuading them from going 
see what was not worth seeing, conducted them into hie 
presence. He made no advances to the President, and 
fortunately for Mr. Hale, the President made no advances 
to him. 

Dr. (, H. Thomas.—In consideration of the eminews 
professional services of the gentleman whose name 
heads this article, at Norfolk and Portsmouth durieg 
the prevalence of the yellow fever, the Chamber of 
Commerce of this city have expressed their appreciation 
presenting him with three hundred dollars.— Cincinnati 
Commercial, Feb. 5th. 


Steam to Australia.—A gentleman from Melbourne i# 
now inthe United States, for the purpose of —— 
a direct steamship line between the former place 
Panama, From what we can learn, the Company is 
already formed in Melbourne, und already possess some 
steamships. Now that Yankee enterprise has takem 
this important matter up, we have little doubt that the 
company will put it through at once, although the Brit- 
ish have been thinking over it for years and done notb- 
ing yet. 

Seamen.—Rates to Europe are steady at $20 per 
month, and #25 advance. The sailors now coming owt 
from Liverpool are of a very inferior class, and receive 
their £5 and £6 advance. The supply here is fair, bet 
in Charlestonfand Savannah there is a great scarcity, and 
erews have to be sent on from this port.—Shippimg 
List. 


A Veteran Candidate.— Among the candidates for the 
Chaplainey, is a Rev, Daniel Waldo, nominated by Gea- 
eral Granger of the Syracuse District, who presents the 
following statement of his claims to the kindly consid 
eration of the House : ; 

“The Rev. gentleman is a clergymen of the Congre- 
gational Church. He is now in his 94th year, and has 
been a minister of that church without spot or blemiah 
for more than 70 years. He is yet erect, cheerful and 
active, and quite gifted in his profession. I have known 
him personally from my early childhood. Mr. Walde 
was taken prisoner by the British on York Island, and 
confined with several hundred more in the far-famed and 
fatal Sugar-house Prison in the city of New-York, where 
he cndured sufferings and cruelties equalled only by 
those on board the Jersey prison-ship, T hope the House 
will take this occasion to show its ogee respect for 
this venerable and ly relic of the times that tried 
men’s soulg—this almost only last remaining soldier of 
the war of the Revolution.” 


Post-office Vigor.—The Postmaster-General has 
rected an express messenger, named Behrans, to +; —, 
ecuted for carrying mail matter to the Associate ; era 
as their messenger between Albany and the city of New- 
York. 

ative Faet.—It is said that every one of the 
3. ee od fifty thousand soldiers around hina 
topol has cost, on an average, far more to yo . ’ 
England than a Gospel missionary would bave dope im 
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“OLD-SCHOOL” AND “ NEW-SCHOOL.” 


We commend to the attention of our readers the 
communication from the Rev. Prof, Wines, which 
will be found in another part of this paper. It is 
honorable to him in its Christian courteousness, 
and in its evangelical as wel! as orthodox tone and 
spirit. The discussion which it opens may do 
good. Nothing is more needed than amicable dis- 
cussion among those whose separation from each 
other, by “‘ denominational” or party barriers, is 
partly the effect and partly the cause of complicated 
misunderstandings, 


comments on Dr. Wines’s sermon were written. 


The announcement of a revival of religion in the 


congregation to which Prof. W. is ministering in 
word and doctrine, may be taken as evidence of a 
substantial agreement between him and ‘ New- 
School” preachers in evangelical doctrine. 


us the fact of the revival of religion under that 
brother’s ministry, confirms his statement that he 
preaches a ‘free Gospel.” His sermon, entitled 
“ Adam and Christ,” would lead us to expect a re- 
vival of religion as an early result of his labors in a 


congregation accustomed to a different sort of 
preaching. The free, clear, outright exhibition of 


evangelical doctrine often awakes earnest attention 


where the people have been accustomed to another 


sort or type of Calvinism. Prof. Wines is doubt- 
less entirely ingenuous in his profession of Old- 
Schoolism (our readers will excuse the use of these 
barbarous words) and in his repudiation of New- 
Schoolism. But we hope to convince him that he 
differs much less than he thinks he differs from the 
accepted and distinctive Calvinism of New-England. 

Our reference to “ Princeton Theology” in our 
comments on the sermon, was not because we 
thought or desired to have others think that the 
Professors at Princeton were in any special way 
responsible for the sermon. We named the theo- 
logy of the sermon “ Princeton Theology,” because 
“Princeton” is to us a better word than “(Old- 
School,” and every way more agreeable; and be- 
cause we have no doubt that the doctrine which 
was preached before the Synod of New-York, and 
which was published in a tract by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, “‘ corresponds in all its lead- 
ing views and principles with the Princeton Theo- 
logy.” 

The complaint offered by our correspondent 
against the article in which we commented on his 
sermon, is that it (undesignedly) “ falsifies history ; 
and in doing so it does injustice to a large body of 
Christians and Christian ministers.” We certainly 
intended no falsification and no injustice. Nor 
ave we now convinced that we have, even uninten- 
tionally, contradicted history or done injustice to 
any “large body of Christians and Christian min- 
isters.” 

Prof. Wines must allow us to say that he quite 
misunderstands what we mean by “ Princeton 
Theology” or “the Old-School doctrine,” as we 
used those phrases in our notice of his sermon. 
He assumes that Calvin and the reformers were 
Princeton theologians. He assumes that the Old- 
School doctrine as distinguished from the New- 
England or New-School doctrine, is the identical 
doctrine of the Westminster Confession and Cate. 
chisms. All this is by no means conceded. We 
had no thought of charging him or his Princeton 
friends with the shame of removing Calyin’s land- 
marks, or of contradicting the accepted standards 
of orthodoxy, when we pointed out the striking 
approximation of this sermon, in certain points of 
doctrine, to what has been condemned for more than 
fifty years as New-Schoo!, New-England, er Hop- 
kinsian divinity. On the contrary, we believe that 


in proportion as the theologians and preachers of 


the Old-School Presbyterian church shall frankly 
adopt the New-School’ mode of illustrating the doc- 


& | to eternal life. 


tanned 


It was more for the sake of 
showing that good men of different “schools” are 
really agreed, than for any other reason, that our 


Most 
heartily do we rejoice in that announcement. To 


grace, a call to repentance, an offer of pardon ; 
while to those who believe it avails for justification 
On the other hand, the Old-School 
doctrine knows nothing of any atonement but by a 
literal substitution of the person of Christ in the 
place of that limited number of individuals for 
whom he suffered literally the penalty of their sins, 
and in whose behalf his substituted obedience and 
sufferings are a literal and absolute satisfaction to 
justice. That theory of atonement provides no 
possibility of justification for any sinner who was 
not individually represented in Christ. 

We are aware that Old-School theologians try to 
escape the consequences of their doctrine of no 
atonement but for a limited and predestinated por- 
tion of mankind. They could not be Christians if 
they did not contradict their own theory of limited 
atonement. Accordingly they sometimes say that 
in the atonement which Christ has made for the 
elect and for them only, God has “laid the founda- 
tion for a free offer of mercy to all who hear the 
Gospel,” whether elect ‘or non-elect. But how 
mercy and pardon can be offered, without a fraud, 
to any for whom there is no atonement; how there 
can be an atonement for any but the elect unless 
there is a general atonement, or how there can be 
any “foundation” for a free offer of justification 
through Christ to a sinner for whom Christ has not 
died,—it is very difficult to explain. The preacher 
who earnestly holds that God, by the work and 
death of Christ, has “laid the foundation” for an 
offer of eternal life to all men indiscriminately, and 
who preaches that in the offer thus made there is 
no illusion, is very likely to preach the doctrine of a 
general atonement without knowing it—even though 
he preaches before an Old-School Synod, and calls 
himself in perfect good faith an Old-School preacher. 
Thus it happened that Dr. Wines, before the Sy- 
nod of New-York, preached a general atonement. 
“There is not,” said he, “a sinner of mankind to 
whom the offer of eternal life is not wnfeignedly 
made on the ground of Christ's atoning mediation.” 
If Christ’s “atoning mediation” is not for every 
sinner of mankind—if there is no general atone- 
ment—such preaching is not true. 

Another peculiarity or supposed peculiarity of 
the New-England theology, as renounced and con- 
demned by those who call themselves Old-School 
Calvinists, and with whom Prof. Wizes desires to 
be connected,—is the distinction between natural 
and moral inability. What happened to interest us 
in the reading of Dr. Wines’s sermon, was the fact 
that, when it fell into our hands, we had just been 
giving some attention to a controversy then in pro- 
gress on that very topic between an Old-School 
Presbyterian (Rev. Dr. Harvey of the Second Pres- 
bytery of New-York) and a New-England professor 
(Dr. Tyler, East Windsor)—a controversy which 
had led some of the Old-School Presbyterian jour- 
nals to speak despondingly of what they had sup- 
posed to be the last refuge of Congregational ortho- 
doxy. Prof. Tyler had published a sermon setting 
forth the well-known New-England doctrine of 
men’s natural ability to do what God requires of 
them. In his form of statement, the doctrine was, 
“God does not require of men what they have no 
power to do.” This doctrine Dr. Harvey had con- 
troverted as both unwarranted and of dangerous 
tendency. His Presbyterian brethren had com- 
mended his orthodoxy and his logic; and not one 
of them, so far as we know, had rebuked him or 
taken Prof. Tyler’s part. It was at just that junc- 
ture that we found an eminent Old-School Presby- 
terian divine,—in a sermon approved by the Old- 
School Synod of New-York, (in which Dr. Harvey 
himself is & member) and adopted by the Old- 
School Board of Publication—preaching on this 
point of natural and moral inability the identical 
doctrine of Dr. Tyler and of the New-England the- 
ology. We found him saying of the sinner, “ Jf 
he were willing to believe, he would be able to be- 
lieve, and he is unable, because he is unwilling.” 
We found him not only preaching a general atone- 
ment— a Christ crucified for all men, but also say- 
ing to his hearers, “ Through this mighty restorer, 
it is in the power of ecery one of you to rise from 
the death and shame and misery of sin.”- How is 
it that this doctrine preached by Prof. Wines in 
New-Jersey, is nothing but sound Old-School di- 
vinity from stereotype plates, when precisely the 
same doctrine preached by Prof. Tyler in Connec- 
tieut, is New-School divinity of dangerous tendency, 
and not much better than Pelagianism? 

All that we said on the doctrine of election, seems 
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to be décided. The Board could well afford to pay 
the expenses of the missionaries forthe sake of their 
counsel. Ye 

HELP FOR KANSAS. 

Tne crisis in Kansas daily becomes more immi- 
nent. The President has authorized Governor 
Shannon, the pliant tool of the Missouri ruffians, to 
call out the United States troops to enforce the laws 
—meaning those acts which a horde of non-resident 
marauders have attempted to force upon the settlers 
of Kansas, in violation of the boasted principle of 
“squatter sovereignty.” The people of Kansas 
have been driven from the ballet-box by imported 
bullies. Their votes have been destroyed; their 
choice of rulers has been violently annulled; and 
they are now called upon to submit to a set of laws 
against civil and religious liberty, against freedom 
of conscience, freedom of speech, and freedom of the 
press, imposed upon them by an armed and 
drunken rabble from a border State. Yet they 
Kaye nor taken up arms against this fiction of 
a Government,—this armed usurpation. They have 
quietly elected their own delegate to Congress, 
and have submitted to the nation in Congress 
assembled, the decision of their organic rights. 
They ask for justice at the hands of the people 
of the United States, through their lawful repre- 
sentatives. They have taken up arms only in self- 
defense, to guard their homes, their families, their 
property, and their lives. Nothing but their deter- 
mined attitude of self-defense, saved the infant set- 
tlements of the territory from sack and pillage. 

- But the danger is not over. Men of industry 





, 
ing from sources not distinctly 
hoped that the winter months would do something 
to retrieye the deficiencies of our Presbyterian 
brethren; but in the month of December, of 
$14,084 09, $11,360 36 are credited to Congregation- 
alists, and only $1,606 90 to Presbyterians. 

While our Presbyterian brethren are thus defi- 
cient in their contributions to the Home Missionary 
Society, some of the largest expenditures of that So- 
ciety are upon fields exclusively Presby terian. The 
following table of receipts from the State of Missouri, 
and of expenditures upon that field, compiled from 
the Home Missionary, will exhibit this disparity at 
a glance. 

Received. 
1858-4, $285 53 


1854-5, $256 25 
1855-6, $111 00 


$652 78 oo. eee cee esd ee ees e+ 11,800 

And yet in the city of St. Louis magnificent 
churches are built, and schemes are inaugurated for 
Presbyterian church-extension, while such a pit- 





cannot afford long to labor, like Nehemiah’s work- 
men, with a trowel in one hand and a swerd in the | 
other. The Missouri ruffians, backed by the Ad- | 
ministration at Washington, will renew their de- | 
predations, Help must be sent to the noble men of | 
Kansas who have stood so firmly for the right; the 
help of brave hearts and stout arms, to share the 
perils of an early settlement in the wilderness; help 
in the implements of industrial labor, and in muni- | 
tions of defense; help for the building of school- 
houses and churches—the permanent fortresses of 
freedom; help in all physical comforts to these | 
brave pioneers. Their cause is the cause of indus- 
try, of peace, of freedom, of religion. Their strug- 
gle is ours. It touches our sons and daughters. It 
reaches to our own hearth-stones. Help, men of 
Israel, for your brethren beleagured by the bullies of 
oppression! Energy, decision, large-hearted enter- 
prise and relief for Kansas, alone can avert a civil 
war. Pray the God of Israel, that he would re- 
strain the madness of rulers, and send his people | 
peace. 


* 





CO-OPERATION IN HOME MISSIONS. | 


* In reviewing the action of the General Assembly 
at St. Louis in organizing a Committee for Church 
Extension, we repeatedly stated that Presbyte- 
rians have ordinarily contributed to the American 
Home Missionary Society much less than one-half 
of its yearly receipts, while much more than half 


the yearly outlay of the Society goes to support | 


Presbyterian ministers; and that in this state of 
things it was neither fraternal nor honorable for 
Presbyterians to organize a separate line of denomi- 
national action in the Home Missionary field. The 
accuracy of our statement as to the proportion given 
and received by Presbyterians was questioned in 
some quarters, but was never disproved. Based as 
it was upon repeated careful, and elaborate calcula- 
tions from official documents, it could not be shaken 
by the most vehement asseveration unattended with 
statistical proofs. 

Some who did not dispute the accuracy of our 
position, complained that it was “mercenary” and 
“‘ungenerous.” But such complaints showed a to- 
tal misapprehension of the facts in the case. If 
our Presbyterian brethren were too poor to furnish 
a fair proportion of the funds of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, we should say by all means, help 
them in giving the Gospel to the destitute, without 
regard to denominational preferences. If their fee- 
ble churches are more numerous than those of the 
Congregational order, if Presbyterian missionaries 
are more numerous on the list of the Society than 


tance is given to the Home Missionary Society, and 
so large a sum is drawn from its treasury for the 
State of Missouri. The Synod of Missouri expends 
the greater part of its missionary collections upon 
local denominational efforts, and remits to the Home 
Missionary Society a few hundred dollars in exchange 
for thousands received. : 

Any man of business will see, that for one mem- 
ber of a firm to withhold his quota of capital, while 
drawing out his full proportion of income, and at 
the same time to send out private agents with circu- 
lars to customers offering them special inducements 
to do business with him, outside of the firm, would 
not be acting in good faith. We take it that such 
an offense could not be atoned for by an exhortation 
to brotherly love. 

We do not make these comparisons to disparage 
the good faith of any with whom we have been ac- 
customed to codperate in the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Many Presbyterians are still as cordial in 
that work asever. But we invite the earnest atten- 
tion of both Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
to the facts presented above, in their bearing upon 
the question of future codperation. 


* 
® 


THE NEW-ENGLAND SEMINARIES. 


Tne churches of New-England never had better 
cause for confidence and rejoicing in their theological 
institutions than at the present day. The addition 
of Dr. Harris to the able and tried corps of instruc- 
tors at Bangor, has placed that Seminary upon an 
equal footing with kindred institutions in the num- 
ber and quality of its professors. The ministry of 
Maine, a large proportion of whom are graduates of 
Bangor, are themselves the best evidence of the 
value of that Seminary to the churches. We trust 
that the effort now making to raise a fund for the 
erection of a suitable library building will prove 
successful. Are there not sons of Maine in this vi- 
cinity who will do their part to secure the valuable 
library of the Seminary from daily risk of conflagra- 
tion ? 

The movement in Connecticut to restore the an- 
cient harmony of ministers and churches in the 
support of one theological seminary, is a hopeful 
sign of the times. The letters of Dr. Tyler to Dr. Har- 
vey show how little occasion there could have been 
for controversy between the former and Dr. Taylor 
on the subject of natural and moral ability. It may 
require time to adjust the financial and formal de- 
tails of union between parties which now exist only 
in name, but the moral union of confidence and co- 
operation is sure to be strengthened with time, and 
this will result in some feasible plan of codperation 








Congregational missionaries, and at the same time | 
the able churches in the Presbyterian denomination | 
are in good faith, and according to their ability, con- 

tributing to the general work, then we say let no 
comment be made upon the relative proportion of 
funds contributed or consumed by the two denomi- 
nations. In ‘that case the argument from the Treas- | 
ury would be mercenary and ungenerous. 


But what are the facts? The Presbyterian 
churches are not so seriously behind the Congrega- | 
tional churches in pecuniary ability that the latter | 
need pay two-thirds of the cost of a missionary | 
work undertaken in common. The reason of the | 
disparity between the contributions of the two de- 
nominations to that work, is to be found rather in the 
denominational or sectarian spirit of the one and 
the unsectarian spirit of the other. That spirit, | 
which at St. Louis took on an organic form, diverts 
to sectarian purposes a large proportion of funds 
that should go to the simple work of propagating | 


in theological. instruction. We cannot doubt 
that within five years, Connecticut will boast one of 
the strongest theological seminaries in the country. 

The condition of Andover was never more flourish- 
ing than now. Each chair of instruction is filled 
by a professor who is an acknowledged master in 
his department, and all the professors are in the full 
vigor of their powers, and retain that enthusiasm in 
their work which is the charm of professional teach- 
ing. 

The catalogue shows one hundred and three stu- 
dents, and this number would, doubtless, be greatly 
increased, if the churches would make a more liberal 
provision for the temporal relief of the indigent. 
Andover does not offer to students the same facili- 
ties for self-support that are to be found at New- 
Haven and New-York. Nor is this much to be re- 
gretted, since such facilities are almost invariably a 
temptation to the neglect of thorough study. Young 
men of a vigorous constitution, of strong conscien- 


_| writes to us these weighty words : ‘Where the New- 


have collected at that point—a question which 
Yankee forethought need not take long to answer. | 
Upon the whole, while congratulating our friends — 
in New-England upon the hopeful condition of their 
theological seminaries, we would urge upon them. 
the importance of nourishing these institutions with 
more vigorous aid. Nowhere else can the churches of 
New-England look for the maintenance of the polity 
and the doctrines of their fathers. We do not for- 
get that Dr. Robinson is still the expounder of the 
Scriptures, and Dr. Skinner the inspector of sermons 
in the Seminary in this city, and we know that in 
their hands the theology of New-England is safe. 
But neither can we forget that the inaugural address 
of the Professor of theology in the same school, as- 
sails all that is distinctive in the accepted theology 
of New-England, and for the sharply-defined Calvi- 
nism of Edwards on depravity and redemption, sub- 
stitutes the mysticism of Moehler and Schaff, tinc- 
tured with the physical dogmas of Princeton. If 
the churches of New-England have grown indiffer- 
ent to the faith and order of their fathers, they can 
afford to be indifferent to the pecuniary wants of 
their own Seminaries. But they cannot afford to be 
indifferent to either. A New-England minister 


England (Andover or New-Haven) theology ap- 
proaches one degree toward Arminianism, the Union 
Seminary theology approaches two degrees toward 
Pantheism, toward a papal theory of the sacraments ; 
for, in fact, this Pantheistic union with Adam and 
Christ is one basis of the physical theory of sacra- 
mental grace.” 


2 
* 





TACT OR FINESSE. 


Tue Vermont Chronicle says of the Circular of 
the Committee of the Tract Society, that “ with ad- 
mirable tact all questions on which Evangelical 
Christians differ are avoided, including those grow- 
ing out of the Hartford Protest and the New-York 
Report.” . We do not know whether the Chronicle 
means to endorse the morality of the tact which it 
pronounces “admirable.” The “ tact” of Monroe Ed 
wards was “admirable” until he was detected. The 
“ tact” of Louis Napoleon has thus far been “ admi- 
rable.” Yet we presume that“ all evangelical Chris- 
tians” would agree as to the morality of such tact 
as theirs. Is tact in acoiding a simple question 
of right and wrong, a matter of admiration in a 
body of Christian men charged with the solemn re- 
sponsibility of publishing the Gospel of Christ ? 

The Publishing Committee of the Tract Society, 
who boldly condemn dancing, wine-drinking, sleep- 
ing in church, and the use of tobacco—in spite of the 
diversity of opinion among evangelical Christians 
upon these subjects—are accused of “an evasive 
silence” upon the questions whether it is right to 
break up the family by sale, to make merchandise of 
woman’s beauty and chastity, to sell the body of 
Christ in the persons of his members, to deny tomen 
the Word of God—questions upon which all Evan- 
gelical Christians in or out of the Tract Society are 
agreed. Thischarge of evasive silence is one of the 
strong points of the Hartford Remonstrance and the 
New-York Report. To this charge the public mind 
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has been long and anxiously directed, in the hope 
that the Committee might meet it in some satisfac- 
tory manner. And now in a circular of three print- 
ed pages, “ with admirable tact” they aceid this and 
every other point about which the public feel any in- 
terest, and give us the old platitudes about the excel- 
lence of the Tract Society. A reliable correspon- 
pondent informs us that, not long since, a public 
speaker in an address for the Tract Society, in his 
zeal to represent exactly the position of the Publish- 
ing Committee, said that ‘in pleading for such an 
institution he would ignore ali moral questions.” 
We presume this must have been a slip of the 
tongue; but much.as the Christian sentiment of 
the audience was startled and shocked by such an 
expression from the lips of a minister of Christ, 
this was in perfect keeping with that “ admirable 
tact,”” which the Committee of the Tract Society has 
studied upon the subject of Slavery. Truly, did Dr. 
Skinner say years ago, when the Aautéur of the 
Tract Administration was under rebuke—“ Societies 
require management, and much management in the 
hands of men, involves more maneucering and finesse 
than are consistent with the simplicity of Christ.” 

The calamity of the Tract Society under its pre- 
sent Administration is, that tact is so much studied 
that some of the plainest moral duties and distinc- 
tions are lost sight of in the endless mazes of 
policy. This cannot always be. “‘ Tact” will have 
its day, but the day is coming and that shortly, 
when a great Christian society will refuse to be rep- 
resented by men who display only an “ admirable 
tact in avoiding” the most solemn questions now 
laid in the Providence of God before Christians in 
these United States. 
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Park Congregational Charch, Brooklyn.—A manual 
of this church has just been published, which shows 
that the enterprise, so unpretending and inconspicuous 
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to be strangely misunderstood by our respected cor- 
respondent. We did not impute to him any denial 
of the doctrine. We did not say or imply that the 
| doctrine either as stated by him, or as it enters 
into the Old-School system, has “ anything horrible 
in it,” or “any thing contrary to our natural sense 
of justice.” We hold the doctrine, and all New- 
School or New-England Calvinists hold it precisely 
as he stated it in his sermon. But what we said 
was, that if there is no general atonement—if the 
atonement is made only for the elect—then the 


trines referred to, they will come to a more complete 
agreement with the meaning and spirit of their own 
standards. 

In regard to the doctrine of “the sufficiency of 
Christ’s death to expiate for the sins of the whole 
world,” we are not aware that it has ever been im- 
puted as an error to the New-England or New- 
School theology. Al! Calvinists, we believe, not 
excepting even those whose Calvinism degenerates 
into theoretical and practical Aptinomianism, have 


at the outset, is now in a most flourishing condition. 
The membership has steadily increased, and now stands 
at 130. Nearly one-third of this number have joined 
on profession. A neat brick edifice has been erected 
which will seat about 300 persons. It will eventually be 
used for alecture-room. This building is already filled, 
and the congregation propose very soon to build a large 
and commodious church, adapted to the wants of that 
growing locality. The ground has already been secured 
adjoining the present place of worship, and is located at 
the corner of Carlton and De Kalb Avenues. The pas- 


the Gospel. Church-extension is utterly foreign to | iousness, and an earnest devotion to duty, will con- 
the genius of Congregationalism, as it is foreign to | trive to be faithful to two such diverse interests as 
the Christianity of the New Testament. The Jeru- | School-teaching and the study of theology. Young 
salem church did not set up a branch at Samaria | ™¢n of a resolute will can resist the manifold fasci- 
and another at Antioch ; but converts from Jerusa- | Datioris of a city life, and school themselves to soli- 
lem preached the Gospel in those cities and thus | tude amid its thronged streets. But where one will 
churches arose. succeed in this self-discipline, ten will fail. 

We value the Congregational polity in contrast | The regulations of Union Theological Seminary, 
with the Presbyterian. We believe that its princi- | W believe, forbid its students to spend more than 
ples are just as important for the West as they have “two hours a day im teaching. We have known stu- 
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held that the price paid for the redemption of the 
elect is absolutely infinite in value, and would have 
been sufficient for the redemption of the whole world 
if it had been so intended. But if our respected 
correspondent will inquire what are the differences 
between the theology which calls itself Old-School, 
and the theology which is stigmatized as New- 
School, he will find that one chief difference is the 
difference between the doctrine of a limited atone- 
mefit on one side and the doctrine of a general 
atonement on the other side, 

It is worth noticing that the catena of quotations 
from Calvinistic authorities, 2s given by our corre- 
spondent, does not once contain the word “ atone- 
ment,” till we come down to the modern names of 
Hodge, Janeway, and Fairchild. Prof Wines has 
probably observed that the word “ atonement” is 
not once mentioned in the Westminster standards. 
That omission is not merely verbal. Perhaps we 
might say that, in strict propriety of speech, there is 
no theological doctrine of atonement in those stand- 
ards except by inference and implication. We find 
a doctrine of redemption there, the redemption of 
God’s elect—a doctrine of the deliverance of a part 
of mankind from sin and misery ; and the method 
of deliverance is set forth under the scriptural fig- 
ures and images of a ransom paid, a sacrifice, a 
sprinkling of blood, a priestly mediation. That 
doctrine of redemption affirms that for the sins of 
those who believe, there is, in the obedience and 
sufferings of @rist, a full satisfaction to Divine 
justice. Ail thi® is held by the New-England or 
New-School divines as firmly, and we verily believe 
as intelligently and consistently, as by those who 
Tejoice in the name of Old-School. What then is 
the-difference? The New-England divines hold in 


addition to all this, and as explanatory of the re- | 


demiption of those who are saved, a doctrine of gen- 
eral atonement. They hold that in the incarnation, 
the holy obedience, the sufferings, the self-sacrifice 
and the death of Christ, there is such a manifesta- 


election of grace does not “come in” at the point 
at which he says it “comes in.” Our argument 
was, and is that if there is no general atonement— 
if Christ died only for the elect—and if God has 
made no provision for the salvation of sinners ex- 
cept through the atonement—then the Old-School 
doctrine of election is that God having elected a 
certain portion of mankind to be saved, has made 
an exclusive provision for their salvation. But in- 
asmuch as this is not the dcctrine of election set 
forth in Dr. Wines’s sermon, and authenticated by 
the Synod of New-York and the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, we ventured to suggest, and 
we respectfully suggest again, that perhaps the 
Old-School or Princeton theology is dragging its 
anchors and slowly drifting towards New-England. 
Prof, Wines surely will not claim that the doc- 
trine of a general atonement is a doctrine of the 
Old-School system. While we have been writing 
this article, we have happened to see in one of our 
exchanges an account of a recent trial for heresy 
before the Miami Presbytery. ‘‘ The first and prin- 
cipal charge” against the defendant in that trial, 
was ‘‘ for publishing in a pamphlet, and preaching, 
the doctrine of a general atonement.” If Prof. 
Wines should find himself arraigned on the same 
charge, we could defend him by showing that 
though he has “published in a pamphlet, and 
preached the doctrine of a general atonement,” 
his theory of the nature of the atonement is such 
that the doctrine imputed to him is impossible. 
Returned Missionaries.—Next to the Deputation it- 
self, the persons whom the Board will be most interest- 
ed to hear at Albany are the returned missionaries. 
Indeed in some points their testimony and judgments 
will be worth more than the opinion of the Deputation. 
, We trust that measures wil] be taken to ensure the at- 
tendance of al! the missionaries of the Board now in 
this country, at the special meeting, in order that their 
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testimony may be taken wpon the great question there 














been for New-England. If we can persuade others 
to think so, we shall do them a service; but we! 
shall not make this a condition of giving them the 
Gospel. 

Our theory of helping the West is simply this. | 
Give money freely to provide the destitute with the 
preached word, leaving it to the Christian communi- 
ty of every place to take on whatever form of out- 
ward organization they may choose. We value the 
independence of local churches as important to their 
purity and their efficiency. Between that principle 
and the Presbyterian principle of government by an 
aristocracy, we recognize a broad and radical dis- 
tinction. We regard the Congregational order of 
church-government as Scriptural in its origin, and 
eminently spiritual and efficient in its working. 
But we value the principle of the independence of 
local churches too much to attempt to force that 
principle upon others, or to make this the condition 
of giving men the Gospel ; and wesay to our breth- 
ren in the West who value the same principle, pay 
the cost of maintaining that. We will help you to 
the Gospel of Christ which is above all forms; and 
if you prize one particular form of government above 
another, see to that yourselves. We cannot put 
Congregationalism before Christ—nor church-exten- 
sion before preaching the Gospel. We have no 
funds for the propagation of simple Congregation- 
alism., 


Church-building is quite another thing from 
Church-ertension. When the time has come for 
erecting a house of worship in any place, the Chris- 
tian community in that place has already taken 
on its organic form, andy to aid a feeble church in 
building a house of worship is not to propagate de- 
nominationalism upon missionary ground. We wish 
our Presbyterian neighbors entire success in their 
Church-ereetion scheme, but we regard their church- 
extension scheme as a direct encroachment upon the. 
principle of codperation in the Home Missionary So- 








ciety. What we so often predicted last summer, that 


dents who, under that rule, have heard recitations in 
Brooklyn every morning of the weck. Allow one 
hour for preparation for the day’s lesson, two hours 
for teaching, and two hours for going and returning,— 
which, however, serve for necessary exercise ;—and 
there are five of the most precious hours of the 
day spent in occupations alien to the duties of the 
Seminary. That student must be remarkably en- 
dowed, both physically and mentally, who does not 
falter either in his studies or in his health under 
such a system. Commonly he will “ bolt” lectures 
and lessons till the mind refuses to digest them, and 
only the luck of memory can save him from dis- 
grace at examination. Besides, in such circumstan- 
ces, there is wanting that esprit de corps, and that 
atmosphere of study, so essential to the development 
of young men in pursuit of a common profession. 
Some students, however, will succeed im spite of 
all these disadvantages of a city course. 

We notice with pleasure that the term at Ando- 
ver is so arranged as to include all the best months 
of the year for study. There is no long break in 
the winter, as is usual in some colleges of New-En- 
gland, to allow students to earn money by teaching ; 
nor are the exercises of the seminary closed as in 


New-York, witli almost the first bloom of Spring. 


The Andover term begins in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, and continues into the month of July. The 
climate of Andover is delightful in September, Octo- 
ber, May, June and July ; while in the wintermonths, 
its keen bracing air gives one an appetite for study. 
How much more invigorating is a tramp through 
the snow-drifts of Andover hill, than wading through 
the horrid mud of New-York. The want of manly 
exercise, except fcr such as can afford a ticket to 
the Gymnasium, is the bane of student life in the 
city. 4 

Andover, as well as Bangor, greatly needsa library 
building. Its valuable collection is now heaped into 
an attic over the chapel and recitation rooms, where 


| five fires put it in constant jeopardy. The ques- | 


tor, Rev. Mr. Bacheler, to whose faithfulness the enter- 
prise is largely indebted for its rapid growth and strength 
is highly esteemed in the neighborhood, and with such 
a noble and self-denying band of church members, the 
success of all that the Park church have planned for the 
enlargement of their operations, is sure. 
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House of Industry.—The new House of Industry at 
the Five Points was dedicated on Thursday last, with 
appropriate religious services. This building is a noble 
monument of Christian philanthropy and reform. It 
occupies the site of one of the worst dens of infamy and | 
crime in the vilest section of the city. The House of 
Industry covers a large plot of ground, is seven stories 
high, built in a plain but massive style, and with every 
precaution against fire. The basement room is neatly 
fitted up fora chapel. The offices of the Association, 


think best. 


bridge a legal structure. 





the apartments of the principal, and a variety of store- 
rooms, occupy the second and third floors. In the | 
fourth story are school-rooms capable of accommodating 
six hundred children. The upper stories are fitted up 


ing contains work-shops and rooms for education in va- 
rious branches of industry. In another wing are the | 


kitchen, wash-rooms, etc. The building is well warmed 
and ventilated, and is supplied throughout with Croton | 
water. The plan of the Directors isto make it in a great 
measure self-sustaining, through the industrial labors of 
those who are sheltered and trained within its walls; 
but a large sum is yet needed to pay the firet cost of the | 


tian heart. 


The services of dedication were varied and interest- 
ing. Prayer was offered by Rev. Drs. Mublenburgh | 


and Mr. Pease, the Superintendent, stated some inter- 
esting and encouraging facts and contrasts. 

Much praise is due to Mr. Archibald Russell, President 
of the Board of Trustees, for Lis efficient labors in this 
cause. 
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anil Beating 


—————— 
Wax I was a child in my: father’s house, T re- 
methber very well an’ nileman who used often 
to come and see us, | He was yery fond of. children, 
and never quite satisfied unless we-were with him. 
On bright aftertioons he would téke us out into the 
fields and encourage us'td study from the great book 
of Nature. Finding some shady tree or sheltered 
nook, where he might rest, he sent us in different 


the various insects that came in our path ; and’ when’ 


we returned with our spoils, he drew forth his mag- 
nifying-glass, and bidding us look at them 
it, Gxéited our wonder and . 
times it was always his custom to remind us of the 


At thesé 


make,a good story, and see ‘ho hari if Sttohg @x 


» > 1 | pression to set it- off, and so are tempted ty depart 
THE YOUNG ARCHITECT... | sometimes Pract Rag herctath.."p Sp 


| instances I ha¥é noticed, for you can remember these 
better than f-can, but let me urge you to keep a 


strict watch over yourself, and when tempted to say 


or do Wrong, resist it manfully. 


“Take pleasure in /prataring others to yourself, 
even yielding your’wishes to those of a little child 
| if you can make it happy, rather than.caring most 
for your own.” 

“So at last arrived at manhood, the building grow- 
ing under your patient constant efforts shall be 
beautiful and fair to behold, reflecting froni its /pol- 
ished surface the brightness of a better world, and 
furnishing by its beauty another model of the com- 
‘pleteness to which a noble character’ cin reach.” 

The next day I left for school, and many a time 


great Giver and Maker of all these objects that we | came back to ine the advice this dear old man had 


80 mfuch enjoyed: - ‘ 
When evening came we gathered about him, the 


youngest on his knee, and listened to the stories of 


his childhood and of his wanderings in after years. 
Quite plainly I can see him now with his long white 


hair falling upon his shoulders, and his blue eyes 


one moment filled with tears and the next: sparkling 
with humor. 

He was so kind and condescending in his efforts 
to interest us, and.so patient im answering our in- 
quiries, that he héld a large place in our affections, 
and we always hailed his ‘coming’ with pleasure and 
saw him depart with regrets «+1 ¢™<" 


- wt Basi! } 
The last visit he madeusis still fresh in my mem- 


ory... It was just before my leaving home for the 
first time to enter a boarding-school, and his words 
made an indelible impression: It was an era in my 


life, and greatly increased my feeling of importance 


among my younger brothers and sisters. I was al- 
most a man, now going out into the world, to try 
it for myself, and it seemed quite proper that the 
whole household should be engaged in fitting me out 
for the occasion. I was to leave in the morning, and 
the afternoon before my kind friend proposed we 
shotild have a walk by ourselves. -We took our way 
towards a church that was being built and nearly 
completed. He seemed greatly to admire it, and 
walked to yarious points from which he stopped to 
take views of the exterior. Afterwards, on énter- 


ing, He pointed out the different parts of the build- | 


ing and gave me the names of each. 

The chureh was of stone within and without, and 
had much beautiful carving about the arches and 
the altar-piece. While we were looking at these 
the architect came up, and at the old gentleman's 
request showed us his model and explained it to us. 

We spent a long time in going over the ehurch 
and examining and admiring its beauties, and as we 
walked away my companion remarked : ‘‘ You, too, 
dear child, are-an architect, and I am deeply inter- 
ested in observing the edifice you are erecting. The 
foundations are laid, and every day you are adding 
something to it which will take from or increase its 
beauty.: ‘There is a perfect model: provided, ‘but 
thert is danger that you will lose sight of this and 
imitate the very poor ones that meet your eye on 
every side. Around you are the best materials— 
polished stone and finest marble, but already you 
have been tempted to use rough blocks and unsightly 
rubbish. Perhaps you thinkitisno matter what you 
build with so near the foundation, that you will be 
more careful by-and-by. Your intentions are good, 
but you may become so accustomed to what is un- 
worthy and inferior, that you will not care to find 
any better. 

* Possibly you mean, hereafter, to tear down what 
you are building now, and rear something nobler in 
its place; but you cannot do this. What you 
now. construct must stand always, and will last 
after you havegonefrom the world. You may ind 
improve as you gain experience and knowledge, but 
those who look on and watch your progress. will 
judge of the whole as much from the first as from 
the finishing touches.” 

T was feeling much puzzled, and showed it in my 
face, I dare say, for the old gentleman turned to me 
and said: “I see youhave not guessed my meaning, 
and I must explain it to you. 

“The edificeI speak of is your character; the ma- 
terials you use for it are the words you sptak and 
the deeds you perform. You think now you are so 
young that it is no matter what you do or how peo- 
ple estimate you, that the future is a long day, and 
you can after awhile begin and do what is right, and 
then you will be respected and loved. 

‘Now, my dear boy, thatisa great mistake. What 
you do affd say now will be remembered long after 
you have forgotten it, and influence people in their 
opinion of you even after you may be greatly 
changed for the better. A hasty word, a slight un- 
kindness, a disagreeable habit, will stand out in bold 
relief. Besides this you are forming habits now that 
may cling to you always, and the sooner they are 
broken off the easier you will find it. Like a good 
architect you must seek the best medel—the only 
perfect one given to mortals—the life of the Lord 
Jesus, and studying it carefully strive to be like it 
in every thing. 

“The choice stones, the carved work, are those dis- 
positions and good deeds that will make your char- 
acter noble and beautiful. While the coarse rub- 
bish and sharp corners, which stand out to mar the 
completeness of the whole, are the unkind words, 
the evil tempers, and the follies that are carelessly 
spoken or habitually indulged. 

‘Now I have been watching you closely, my boy, 
and as a true friend I want to help you to do right, 
that you may have no after regrete. Do you think 
you have the courage to hear the truth about your- 
self, and Jook your faults in the face? You are no 
longer a child, and the time has come when you 
must seriously consider the work youhave to do, to 
become like the great Example. You have for a 
foundation the nature with which God has endowed 
you, capable of good or evil—of right thoughts and 
habits, or wrong ones, as.you shall choose. You have 
difficulties to contend with in the evil propensities 
that beset you and the influences that surround you, 
but there is a weapon that will enable you to resist 
these ; it is prayer. By your side isa good angel, 
ready to help and cheer you on, so that you need 
never be discouraged in your undertakings. Already 
I see some things that begin to injure the effect and 
mar the proportions of your character, and if I tell 
you these it is not for the love of fault-finding, but 

“because I desire to have you become a perfect man. 

“Often, when I have watched you at play, I have 
seen in you a love of power, that if not curbed and 
restrained will in time make you feared and disliked. 
Almost invariably, when with your younger broth- 
ers and sisters, you make them yield to you. If 
you propose a game, they must consent to play it or 
you Will not play atall. You are genefous, and if they 


agree to your wishes you ‘willingly share with 


them the things you value most. This love of power 
grows upon you, and will lead to tyranhy. Already 
I see it deforming the fair front of the structure you 
are raising, and I tremble lest habits indulged may 
become too fixed to be overcome. 

“ Shall I go on, or is it more than you can bear to 
hear such plain truths of yourself?” 

I felt it was true, and that made it cut 80 deep, butI 
hung my head down and said nothing. My kind mon- 
itor wenton: “ Well,” he said, “I will take silence for 
consent and point out to you another fault. Almost 
unconsciously you have the habit of exaggerating. 
You de not mean to speak what is not true, you 
would scorn to tella deliberate lie, and yet when 
you relate anything that has occurred, you are not 
content with stating facts only, but you must give it 


given me. While far away from home and in the 
midst of strangers, I thought of the little church 
and its beautiful architecture, and endeavored to use 
only good materials in the building going up so fast 
under my hands. 

The old man died a few months after, and we 
never, met again, but-his words have lived and still 
live as if spoken yesterday. wt. & * 
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; THE DARK RIVER. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH H, J. CLEAVELAND. 


Written on the,recent and sudden deaths of three 


eight, a saint of eighty, and a physician thirty-two 
years of age. ~ 

Wherever we be, 

On the land or sea, 

A river is rolling restlessly ; 

It furrows the plain, 

And it sweeps the main, 

Then flows to the mountain, back again. 

And dark as night 

Is the withering blight 

That follows its track on left and right, 

_For thousands down to its borders stray, 

And thousands are taking their weary way, 

Whose feet will slide 

_By the river’s side, 

And carry them down for ay. 


And if on its bosom once they sail, 
None ever return to tell the tale 
Of the opening grave, 

Far under the wave, 

That swallowed their bark so frail. 


Full oft we hear 

Of this river drear, 

It is rolling far, and it’s rolling near ; 

In the distant land by the Crimean sea, 

It hath swayed its waters heavily ; 

Nor calms its tide as it westward comes 

To take its course through our quiet homes. 


We see it not in-its onward way, 

And yet on its banks'we careless stray ; 
We look on the landscape bright and fair, 
Nor think of the river running there. 

By its gloomy shore we rise and rest, 

For a mist hangs over the river's breast ; 
We love and hope, and we fondly dream, 
Close, ever close, to the swelling stream. 


And not till we miss from our hearth and home 
One who has just in its wave gone down— 

Not till we call, but call in vain, 

Wishing the wanderer back again, 

Does the shadowy mist from the stream arise, 
And show us where the dark river lies. 


And thus has it opened to our view, 

Just where’t has ever been gliding through ; 
We can hear it now, as it gurgles by, 

We can see who are going down to die, 

For the stream is sounding its sullen roar, 

And it ranneth swift by our cottage door. 

And far on its waters, cold and dim, 

A child is sinking—we mourn for him, 

We can see the light on his wavy hair, 

And his pale young brow, as he’s floating there, 
Floating alone, 

And now he’s gone ; 

But yet in the wave where the boy went down, 
Another one stands, 

With her aged hands, 

Unlinking herself the circling bands 

That would hinder her way o’er the heaving track, 
And still to the shore would hold her back ; 
They are loosened now, and she fearless goes 
Far out where the little one sunk and rose, 
But her limbs are faint and are growing chill, 
She cannot baffle the flood at will, 

For fourscore years are upon the brow 

Of her who is crossing the river now. 


‘‘ The tide is swift, and it runneth high,” 
She says, as she marks it with her eye, 
And the way is dark, but I see the gleam 
Of the fields that lie beyond the stream, 
And I fear it not—I come, I come; 
The river is deep, but ‘twill carry me home.” 


And see! as the waters rise and sink, 

A strong man comes to the river's brink, 

Nor heedeth the loving arms on shore, 

That are clinging fast—they can cling no more, 
For the stream is washing his wavering feet, 
And its cold embrace he must yielding meet, 
For it lifts him up in its arms so wide, 

And hurries him over the darksome tide. 


Nor back to-shore will they come again ; 
We shall watch the waters all in vain 

For the child that left us so young and fair, 
For the aged saint with her silver hair, 

Or the stalwart man im his power and pride, 
Who helpless sank by the river-side. 


And the mist will gather around the stream, 
Again on its banks will we sit and dream, 
And heedless be, as we were before, 
Though close as then to the dangerous shore ; 
For wherever we be, 
_ On the land or sea, 
A river is rolling restlessly, 
That draws to its bosom the great and small, 
Tt has gathéred some—it will gather all, 
Then bury itself in the unknown sea, 
In the measureless depths of eternity. 
Sovrn-Eoremonr, Mass., Feb. 1856. 
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*“*AUNT LINA’S SUNSHINE.” 





‘“‘Axp whatis your name, my little one?” said I as 
the children of the friend whom I had just come to 
visit, passed before me. 

“Tse Aunt Lina’s Sunshine,” was the pleasant 
answer. I looked down into her soft blue eyes, and 
their darkling depths seemed to be the home of so 
| much quiet earnest feeling, that I could not doubt 
but she was indeed a beam of sunshine upon the 
paths of those around her; but I was anxious to 
know the child’s thoughts on the subject. 

“That is a queer name,” I said; “why do they 
call you so?” 

Shaking back her long ringlets and looking up to 
me with those earnest speaking eyes, she said, 
“Aunt Lina is papa’s sister; she is blind and ean’t 
see anything, not the pretty flowers, nor the soft 
white clouds, nor the little birds. She hears the 
birds sing though, but she can’t see their pretty 
colors. She feels the warm sunshine too, but she 
can’t see how beautiful it makes the meadows look 
after the rain. But sometimes when she is sad and 
lonely she calls me to her, and I sit on my little 
stool by her side and say the pretty verses to her 
that I learn in Sabbath-school ; and I have learned 








wits is NE A SAE, 


persons in the town of Egremont, Mass.; a child of 
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ome hymns, 
then she calls 
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“No, I ai 
sionaries are; they are. the people who goa great 
way ole pete Om Set fate: 
What msde you say I was a missionary? 

“Because missionaries do good, and you do good 
to Aunt. Lina, don’t you?) & 94 = 0 10 p atein 

“T don’t, tell her about Jesus because she knows 
all about him, and she tells me’'pretty stories ‘about 
him ;” and the child stopped and thought a moment, 

and then looked up and added, “‘ No, F ain’t a mis~ 
sionary ; I’se only Aunt Lina’s Sunshine.” 

I kissed her'broad white brow, buf said no more 
to her. I did not wish to.destrey that beautiful 
simplicity of mind by praising her goodness. But 
elthough I was silent. I didn’t stop thinking ; no, 
my thoughts were yery. busy with all the little girls 
and boys of my acquaintance. 

I wondered how many of them were “sunbeams” 
in their homes, How.many made themselves. the 
light of sad hearts by their cheerful endeavors ‘to 
make others happy. All have not an “Aunt Ling,” 
blind to all beautiful things, and whose. heart. may 
be gladdened by the love of a little child, but many, 
have a sick friend or acquaintance to whom kind 
attentions would come like sunlight, making an oth- 
erwise dreary home bright and cheerful; and all 
haye friends who are sometimes ‘sad and lonely,” 
and to whom a word of love, or a smile, or a glance 
of sympathy would be more precious than the sun- 
shine. A great poet has said, “A child in 4 house 
is a well-spring of joy,” but I would rather compare 
good little children to the joyous sunbeams that 
come down from, heaven and dance in at the win- 
dows, and play on the floor, and make everything 
look sunny and bright. 

The next morning I rose very early I thought, 
but there were others up earlier thanI. For when 
I went out upon the piazza I saw, sitting under an 
old willow tree near the house, “Aunt Lina” and 
the dear little Annie, the sunbeam. It was no 
wrong to listen to the guileless words that passed 
between them, so I stood there just within hearing 
of all that passed. 

“It is a beautifal morning, Aunt Lina,” said 
little Annie; ‘it makes me think of that pretty 
hymn : 

‘© There is a land of pure 

Where saints immortal 

Don’t you know. that says, ‘There everlasting 

spring abides, and never-fading flowers,’ now I 

think if it would just keep spring here all the time, 

and the flowers wouldn’t wither and die, it would 

be almost as pretty as that ‘land of pure delight;’ 
don't you, Aunt Lina ?” 

“This world is very beautiful, dear Annie, but 
then we must never forget that the one ‘ beyond the 
swelling flood’ is far brighter and more beautiful. 
Can you tell me what makes it more beautiful, 
darling ?” 

“Why, the Savior will be there, and we can see 


delight, 
reign.’ 


says, ‘Eternal day excludes the night; and plea- 
sures banish pain!’ Now I think that means that 
we shall be quite happy there, and if we are, 
you won’t be blind any more, will you? for I’m 
sure I should never be quite happy in heaven 
if you were blind and couldn’t see the dear Savior, 
nor the golden throne, nor the ‘never fading 
flowers.’ 

The tears streamed down from those sightless 
eyes, as Aunt Lina clasped the little one to her 
heart, and said, ‘‘ No, darling, I shall not be blind 
there.” 

“And I'll stand right before you, Aunt Lina, when 
the Savior opens your eyes, and be the first little 
sunbeam that you see, shan’t I, Auntie?” And the 
child langhed at the pretty thought, and twined her 
arms around her Auntie’s neck, and drew her fingers 
through the pale brown tresses.of the poor blind 
girl. I did not stay to hear any more. It seemed 
to me that little Annie was indeed a beam of 
Heaven’s own light, let down into this sin-darkened 
world ; and I thought if all the little children would 
be as kind and good as little Annie, the sunshine of 
our hearts would never be quite quenched in sor- 
row. C. E. 


WORLDLINESS. 





It may not be easy always to trace the distinguish- 
ing lines between sins ascribed to the three radical 
sources, the world, the flesh, and the devil. All 
sins spring from the common fountain of a heart 


| that loves not God. Specific sins so intertwine and 


mutually interact, that it is scarcely possible sepa- 
rately to chart the polluted streams as they.issue 
and flow through the life. Yet the warnings by 
precept and example against a love of the world 
with which the Christian Scriptures abound, and the 
exciting motives by which the inspired writers 
would displace in the affections this world by the 
powers of the world to come, clearly evince that 
worldliness has a distinctive character, and serious- 
ly endangers the Christian life. 

We intend in this article to delineate, that we may 
guard Christians against, three generic forms of 
worldliness. 

1, A want of vital interest in religious objects 
and pursuits, through the etrength of unsanetified 
desire,’ This refers to personal religion and duty. 
For many are strict in the accepted formalities of 
religion, zealous in whatever pertains to the visible 
prosperity of churches, and in all Evangelical 
movements, who yet shrink from unreserved con- 
secration of themeelves to spiritual duty. 

Grace springs up a tender plant amid mapy rank 
and encroaching weeds of the natural heart. The 
multiform life of the ‘ soul should be brought under 
the dominion of this new and divine principle; It’ 
should be transformed by this, and its forces drawn 
in toj build it up, and perfect its predominance, 
But instead of this, in the mass of Christians, 
through the power of partially renewed affections, 


"| or an imperfect sense of the obligation of universdl 


holiness, this process asa voluntary one is remitted, 
almost from the beginning of the new life, or carried 
on only fitfully and at long intervals of time under the 
special revivings of God’s Spirit. In consequence, 


_] avarice, love of merely worldly not to say ‘sinful 


enjoyments and engagements, desire of preémi- 
nence in wealth, dress, equipage, social position, 
public esteem, and even more debasing passions, 
wax continually stronger, until in somie there is no 
prevailing lively interest in religious duties, privi- 
leges and objects, while others, alas! seem utterly 
dead to its excitants. 

This result issare where the affections in question 
are not voluntarily brought under the power of divine 
grace as a principle of the soul’s life. Where ‘the 
treasure is, there will the heart be also. “Interést in 
spiritual states and,duties ean only spring froma 
growing disrelish of their ‘opposites. Where the 
heart is prevalently engrossed in the farm, the mef- 
chandise, or any of the sinful-rivalries of life, it is reg 
ments—ever kept in the low and dismal and dubious’ 
places of Christian experience. Existing affections 
must be renounced; chosen ends sacrificed; the 
temper and tenor of the thoughts permanently 
changed; and time now given to the world, devoted 
to religious meditation, self-discipline and external 
duties. And such entire and enduring consecration 
the worldling shrinks from, 

Such Christians are formal in religious duties, or 





him ; and then, Aunt Lina, don’t yon know the hymn, 
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public charities, in reform or evangel ; 
Actiye interest in’ these ‘may be only a substitute 
for heart-religion. Giving abundantly of money is 


not necessarily yielding aman pment trend Ye 


chastened pride and ambition may be uneonsciously 
lence,. The Spifit of God, is needed to sanctify the 
grand activities of the Church, and through them 
more effectually: to vitalize individual souls with 
genuine religious life. 

‘A worldly spirit in some form so subtle as 
scarcely to suggest danger is usually the beginn ing 
of declension in the: spiritually-minged Christian. 
It may be a slight temporary, weariness in respite 
or recoil} from spiritual struggles and duties. How 
often the soul that strives to live in the grace of 
God, through love of sinful ease, the strength of 
old mental habits and associations, the invasion of 
unbelief, or the suggestions of Satan, finds itself by 
hardly perceptible degrees lapsing into relaxed in- 
terest atid pirpose! It may be a little abatement 
of faithfulness in prayer, in_reading God’s Werd, 
or the public means of grace. It may be a heedless 
engrossment.in business, in family cares, in secular 
objects of thought, or enjoyment, Interest in s0- 
ciety, in the objects of imagination, in reading not 
religious, may break the divine spell so that the 
Christian, though but slightly paralyzed as to his 
grasp of divine things, shall find it difficult to real- 
ize his former state. Against these deceptive be- 
ginnings of coldness and decline, the most prayerful 
watchfulness must .be cherished by all who would 
continue and grow in the divine grace. 

2. Prevalence of worldly considerations, The 
Christian professes to have died unto the world. 
He ought therefore to resist the sway of motives 
resulting from the relations of earth and time so far 
as they conflict with or lessen the power of those 
born in his consciousness of divine and eternal 
things. He professes to live for eternity. Should 
he then suffer all the energies of his soul and mind 
and body to be taken up with the accomplishment 
of merely worldly plans, with the attainment of 
wealth; the achievement of personal esteem, busi- 
ness or social position; the securing of the means 
of luxury, of gratifying curiosity, of display ? Can 
the ErersaL State haye any strong hold of the 
soul so absorbed? Can it take on the vestments of 
that state by a progressive decay of worldly regards 
anda constant rising into heavenly contemplation 
and desire to depart? He professes supreme regard 
for the approbation of God. Should he then yield 
to those influences from an*ungodly world and an 
evil companionship by'which his Christian conduct 
is modified, his standard of godliness lowered, his 
convictions of duty denied? He professes to be 
actuated by sublime and eternal motives. Should 
he then live upon the little esteems and disesteems 
of his fellow men ; be disturbed and made unhappy 
by the paltry, jarrings and irritations of daily life— 
the petty failures and disappointments incident to 
every Condition ; in short, live amid the insignificant 
details of terrestrial life? I know, reader, you will 
urge the difficulty of so living above the world. 
But is not such subjection to it sinful and danger- 
ous? Is it the attitude of one whose life is hid 
with Christ in God? 

3. Attachment to earth as an abode,—How com- 
mon it is to hear Christians in their exhortations to 
a godly life and in prayer, confessing that this world 
is not their home. And yet they cling to it witha 
convulsive love of terrestrial existence, and a regard 
terminating in these visible scenes and temporal re- 
lations. This earth and this life are tothem a prac- 
tical Finality. Instead of gazing on these heavens 
and earth—as certainly would best comport with 
their professions and hopes—with the half-conscious- 
ness of their presence of one whose glance is be- 
yond, and who feels that they stand but as a passing 
show and revealing of God in the swift progress of 
endless being—as we may suppose they would im- 
press an angelic visitant who had paused for a mo- 
ment here, still filled with the sense of heavenly 
scenes and spiritual realities—these physical aspects 
grow into the ‘soul, to absorb its vision and restrict 
its affections. Reluctance to die is in great part a 
shrinking from closing the eyes on these sensible 
familiar objects, and breaking away from carthly 
relations to enter on new and untried and uncer- 
tain relations of being. It is the weakness and doubt 
of one who has not habituated himself in thought 
and feeling to look beyond this life and take on the 
consciousness of Eternity. 

This sense of the transitoriness of the visible 
heayens and earth, and the momentary expectancy 
of their passing away by the coming of the Son of 
Man, was the fixed attitude of mind the apostles 
sought to establish as the true consciousness of a 
Christian. It was their great motive to a spotless 
and godly life. The Christian was not to suffer 
himself to become immersed in business and care, 
and least of allin sin and sinful pleasures, so that 
the uncertain day of the Lord should come upon 
him as a thief in the night. 

Reader, you know not when the Son of Man will 
come to you. Be prepared and watch! 

Kent, Feb. 8, 


E. W. 
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OUR CHURCH. 





Is not the Savior “wounded in the house of his 
friends” quite as deeply by sins of omission, as by 
direct acts? 

Qur church is numerically large; it has a good 
portion of wealth, and judging from itscommunien- 
Sabbath appearance we should call it strong and 
influential ; but jadging from our lecture-room and 
prayer-meeting evenings, perhaps we should arrive 
ata different conclusion. Brother N. stays away 
because he is not asked to pray. He thinks Deacon 
D. omits him by design. Sister P. cannot heir 
Deacon P. pray or address ; because, in his temper- 
ance views, he does not come up to her standard. 
Sister C. hangs back because she thinks our dismiss- 
ed minister was not sustained as he should have 
been ; she cannot feel the least interest in the settle- 
ment of another minister while the church is so di- 
vided. _ Another brother thinks “ they may have it 
all ‘their own way; for his part ‘he will ‘cut loose 
fromr the whole concern ;” and so he walks off to a 
church of another denomination. Good brother G. 
who, in deportment and practice, is an “ Israclite 
without guile,” cannot come into the meetings, be- 
cause the church does not take especial action upon 
slavery. Brother W. is engrossed in hunting up the 
origin of reports which have been circulated to his 
injury, forgetting that if his character is only right, 
his reputation cannot be permanently affected by 
rumor; and thus the interest of our meetings is 
crippled, and our church energy dwarfed and stunt- 
ed by « part of its own bedy. Again, how is it 
that there should besuch a shirking of responsibility ? 
Are we not al/ part and parcel of the family of 
Christ? When we entered the church did we ex- 
pect to fold our hands and consider our work done ? 
Oh no. Under the training of our excellent minis- 
ter, twenty-five years ago, we had to make the most 
of ourselves, and though in our youth and timidity 
we often palpitated with fear, yet we dared not beg 





of benevo- | 


off; nor could we if we bad tried, for we were urged 


Ly (a3 be! : I res eD 7") he pray er 
our part,” and contribute to the 
»of, the gecasion, 


+} ‘The question, often, arises, in pur minds, why,, the. | 


difference between. the past and present, and is it so 
in all churches? We know that.a revival of religion 
would harmonize all these penning inivanew wake 

; e withering hearts. 
: al of the Spirit would 
concentrate the. forces Of the church upon a purpose, 
and ‘that ‘purpose ‘would be the submission’ of the 
soul to God ; but is there not often outside work to 
be done in a church which must have an important 
influence upon its inner growth? Conversation 
with Brother M." suggested this thought. He ob- 
jected ‘to attending the prayer-meeting and throwing 
in his influence there, when he had none in the busi- 
ness meeting. He disliked our system of church 
policy ; it is too narrow ; there is no enlargement of 
action. A few leaders in the church get together, 
canvass and decide upon every item of business, 
take it into the meeting and hurriedly drive it 
through, before the body of the people fairly under- 
stand anything about it; and, said he, there is_no 
remedy at present.. Let any one attempt to expose 
and oppose this course, and he does it to his own 
injury, without. effecting any good. 

We fear there is too much truth in these state- 
ments. Another member of influence, to whom we 
were repeating them, says, “I approve of the out« 
side planning, for the people generally have not 
thought over these matters, and are not, when they 
come together, prepared to act upon them,” 

Now it,seems to us, sn a Congregational church 
this is all wrong, and that there is no surer way to 
neutralize and paralyze individual responsibility in 
the church than thus to Presbyterianize. (for it 
amounts to this in owr.judgment) its proceedings. 

As the Israelites were commanded to “ repair the 
breaches,” should not each of our churches call up 
all her strength, and put upon every member the 
responsibility of thinking and acting wisely and 
judiciously, with referetice to the general good? We 
cannot separate our duties as Christians and as 
church-members. If we are part and parcel of the 
body of Christ, are we ‘not part and parcel of each 
other? Is not it action and reaction? We are 
commanded to show our faith by our works, and 
does not this command inelude our duties as church- 
members? not to forsdke the assembling of our- 
selves together, to bear one another’s. burdens, to 
visit the fatherless and widows, and thus fulfill the 
law of Christ. N. L. 





“I was watching by his side the last night of his 
sickness, When he reached for my hand, and with tone 
and emphasis of the deepest meaning, and which 
showed he was giving unpremeditated expression to his 
feelings, he said, pausing between his sentences to re- 
cover breath : 

‘Give me your hand, dear mother, 
And come to my beautiful home! 
T'm going, I’m almost there— 
Only this narrow bridge to pass— 
From a dark world of sorrow and toil and care, 
To a world of glory all bright and fair. 
Oh! come with me now, it’s a beautiful home, 
You are sick, dear mother, and faint and alone. 
Ob! why will you stay ?—I'm going now ; 
There is no sin there, nor death, nor woe ; 
Oh! promise me, mother, and let us go. 
Come, come, oh, dear mother, come!’ 
I have given his words just as he spoke them. Their 
poetical form can be accounted for from the fact, that 
he occasionally wrote rhyme; and is not poetry the 
natural language of deep emotion *” 


This account given by his mother of the last sickness 
ofa very promising boy, who died a few months since 
at the age of fourteen, suggested the following lines: 


Cautious, but firmly on the narrow bridge, 
Thy feet were planted, dear and cherished one! 
Death was no rough, no turbid stream to thee. 
Kis deep, dark current all securely bridged ; 
A narrow, straitened way alone it seemed, 
And with a song of joyful confidence, 
Fearless thou didst the untried path attempt ; 
Fair glimpses of the far off beauty caught thy soul 
And fixed its longing gaze. No stranger clime 
Met in the distance thy bewildered eye ; 
But Home, thine own, whose outlines pure and bright, 
Traced by thy God, thou well hadst pondered o’e: 
The image pictured on thy inmost heart. 
As the reality breaks on thy view, 
How bounds thy soul for its dear welcome there ? 
One fond regret alone is lingering turned 
On her, best, earliest loved of earthly friends. 
Fain wouldst thou share thy dawning bliss with her, 
Fain bear her with thee to that better home, 
Where no sad night-watch makes the heart grow faint. 
Oh! with what power thy dying accents fall! 
Sweet, tender, soothing on that bleeding heart, 
From whose maternal love such wealth was torn. 
Like a kind angel come they, strengthening her 
For the keen anguish of that parting hour. 
Henceforth her tears will fall, but as the drop 
From the spent cloud; for lo! the sunshine breaks, 
And soft and fair a Bow of Promise 
Spans the lingering gloom. 

Thou hast gone home! 
But thy brief sojourn here was not in vain. 
We saw in thee that fairest sight of earth— 
A young life praising God. The opening flower, 
Geinmed with the morning dew—thy tribute such ; 
Thy praise, those mellow strains poured forth alone 
' By.the young voice, and, without which, the Church 
Must still to Christ yield worship incomplete, 
By its full-thrilling chorus unadorned. 
Her worship is, when silent or suppressed, 
No glad Hosannas from the children ring. 
Thou hast gone home! but not with thee has gone 
The precious perfume with thy memory blest ; 
Kept with our household treasures, that will be, 
While the example of thy own good life 
Prompts our young sons to win thy spotless name. 
God speed that hour, the Jubilee of Time, 
When age and childhood, youth and years matured, 
Shall full, harmonious, ceaseless homage pay 
To Him on whom alike all life depends! 
Perfected by each part, earth’s anthem there, 
And from the mouth of babes such strength ordained, 
As shall the enemy for ever still. E. H. M. 

Braprorp, Mass. 
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SPIRITUAL AFFINITY. 





Ezekiel 11: 9. 
1 Cor. 12: 13, 
~ one Spirit, 

Iv is a beautiful law that unites the soul at once to 
Christ, and to another soul, in whom, as in itself, 
the Christ-life dwells. And only as there is such 
affinity of spirits, can there be sympathy in spirit- 
ual things. If to native likeness of two minds is 
added the coalescent emotion and experience be- 
longing to their unity im the divine life, no equal 
basis. of pure and perfect converse can be imagined. 

It is 2 fact alike significant of this, and of the per- 
verting force of sin—that, as between souls, one 
having great eminence of intellectual powers, the in- 
ferior, the soul weaker and less educated may whol- 
ly exceed the other in all spiritual wisdom. The 
science of God and of His truths is not attained by 

And thus 


I will give them one heart. 
We have been made to drink into 
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its just proportio 1s and true excellence, who pons 
it in the light of God, Tt is not uncommoy {i sy 
theme. is to.one class of persons dry or ; An ing 
and to another rich in, attractive interest, a _ 
cause the latter take into their view iis spiriiua) .. 
pect and bearings. 
So also an individual mind after COMFEerasion 
holding, inbabiting the same earth as for... 
gards and occupies it as altogether new. 
His.own world, now first seen by that s: 
to.it freshness and meaning and grandeur 
contrasting with all that before had be, 
as the face of nature under the meridiey em.) 7 
contrasts with ‘the “shrowdéd, starless »ja,:.y. 
gloom. 
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Heaven. “Use the language of the Nev 
Utter yourself in sentiment ard’ emoti 
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whom our souls love, 
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Bystanders hear i 
the chord touched yibrates in heaven! 
both our souls, Suppose one narratin: 
course of strangers, his life-story and ¢! 
his house. Strange haye, been the yi, 
his day, Early, by savage incursic: 
hawk and torch, had his birthplace }, 
his parents slain, and he with an 
away to captivity in wide and lasting , 
tfrom each other. Now, after long yem 
his own race and land, he has visited 
those distant, sad experienres. He ha 
the ruins of his father’s dwelling, an 
himself on the soil once dampened with | 
er’sblood. He drinks again of the spring 
sweet to his boy-lips; he has eaten once 
the tree, of that fruit so luscious to memory’ 
lible taste. Some of the apples are i: 
He distributes them to be seen and tried 
in the crowd unknown and yailed 
bling, awoman. Who thinks or heeds , 
her, these pippins or the tale that introdu 
mean more than to any one present besic 
Yet they mean more. She hear 
wildest emotion of her throbbing hea: 


She is that sister.. To her yearning so: 
Each word has infinite meaning : comes ¢; 
And dies linked with her sighing. In tha 
Sweetness of love she tastes, a mother’s | 
And the wild joy of her then infant hear 
Unerushed by sorrow. Memories grow fi 
Blotted for long with woe; defaced by ' 
She is that sister. What if yon sad m 
Weaving, the while he stands, his wel 
This fiber of most tremulous sympath) 
Could see, imblending with his tale ; « 
His every thought foreshadowed in her | 
Like hers, the answering sense of sou! 

In things divine ; sou hove alike of (i 
Quickened alike with his mysterious | 
Owning, each spirit, the same deathle-- ! 
Confluent in heart, their joys for ever |)! 
In hallowed sympathy with Christ, in G 
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Fortign Miseellary. 


Kansas Slandered.—The London Christian /in 
a letter from New-York, dated December 2, the 
of which, if known in this country, would be held by an 
indignant public opinion to a rigorous responsiliility { 
his cruel calumny against the real inhabitants of Ks 
sas, in placing them on the same. level in point of wor 
with the Border Ruffians by whom they are ass: 
If he is a distingnished clergyman, we trust he will x 
found alone in his opinions, throughout the Free Staia 
The conductors of the Christian Times owe an apo 
gy to the friends of freedom in America, for giving . 
rency to such unjust representations. 


“The conduct of some of the inhabitants of Ux 
State of Missouri (which is adjacent to Kansas), in cor 
ing across the boundary, and interfering with the ele- 
tions in Kansas, and with violénce, was altogether u 
justifiable. ‘Their own fellow-citizens are condemning 
it, and I think that there will hardly be a repetition 
it. On the other hand, the conduct of the “anti-ls 
very” men in Kansas has been equally wrong. Follox 
ing the advice of rash and wicked editors of son 
our anti-slavery papers in the East, they resolved i 
some places, especially in the village of Lawrence, 
arm themselves and fight it out. .Several hundred : 
ehouldered the musket and the rifle, and prepared 
action. Pieces of ordnance were procured, and { 
fications were erected. All this looked alarming, b 
with us time does wonders. A few days’ delay broug 
reflection, and ledethe more prudent on both sides 
pause. The present Governor, Wileon Shanno1 
has sided with the pro-slavery party, is 5 ng 
ter course; and there is a reasonable prospect t 
etorm will soon be overpast. Congress w 
called to act; the laws will be maintained. Ina 
letter, | expressed the opinion that Reeder, the deleg 
chosen by the anti-slavery porty, will be received 
Congress rather than Whitfield, who was el 
pro-slavery party—éeach party holding a separ 
tion. Iam now inelined to believe that this » 
the case. Whitfield will be received, or elx 
quite probable), Congress will set.aside | 





and for good reasons, and order a 
i place. 
‘The anti-slavery portion of the populatio1 
| have,-held a convention, and formed a const 
| which is to be submitted to the vote of the peo; 
it should be adopted, then they will knock at! 

{ of Congress for admission as a State, It 
ful whether Congress will listen to their reques 
prove of a course so tisorderly. To say no 

the smallness of the population of Kansas, a 
men will be disposed to believe that the prople s 
not undertake to form a constitution without | 
rected by Congress to do so, as has always 
case, with one or two exceptions. 


Law and Steam.—The subject of the Legal Expet 
connected with railways, to which our columns ! 
referred, is exciting the notice of the Law Amen 
Society. Among several statements made in the cou™ 
of the evening was one by Sir M. Pero, concernirs 
unhappy undertaking which never got beyor 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons, w! 
tually cost the enormons sum of £82,000. Mr. ¥ 
lay; in one of his brilliant Essays, asserts that the 
of the Law of England is its utter opprobriun 
that it is five hundred years in arrear of the pres! 
state of civilization. In proportiot pensas 
our engineers has reflected glory upon Englan% °" 
worked out the welfare of society, develope” ».. 
| sources beth of soil andof ecommerce, lias 2?" 

grace reflected by the Legal Cost of ticse ™*o 
enterprises. The thing has become wor *** " 
The, London and Birmingham cost on'y ~°' 
doubtless an astounding eum ; but t! 

cost £1000 a mile ; while the Eastern Count 

short line of 51 miles, actually paid “49,)*"" 
mere Law cost of the Hereford Railway," 
would have constructed the way itself. The }™ 

id £50,000 for Law, and the Liverpoo * 
ow long will the public endure this state ‘ 
| The Blame is their own. They have | 
matter up te work their own deliverancé 


; Deeline of Popery in Franee.—We \iv' 

; times—wondrous in general eventa, and 29° 

+ drous in the details connected with them. ' 
men have come to the knowledge of their & 
Savior, by being called away to the Crimea" 
many of the Testaments, so freely given an¢* 
received, are now finding their way back to *™™ 
going into hamlets where the colporter has °°" 
sown his precious seed. One of the last letters . 
Crimea gives an account of the bappiness ©! * |. 
Protestants in Kamiesch who enjoy Protestan' "| 
there; and’ the likelihood of a charch being 
The military anthoritics have shown every mars 
pect and kindness to.our,chaplains, who are | ., 
bled fully toperform theirarduous Cuties to 
testant soldiers under thelr charge. At home," ! 
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